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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
32, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY.— MAY 17, 1905, 
MEETING. 8 p.m. The following Paper will be read: ‘The Church 
and Parish of Chesham, Bucks, otherwise Chesham, Leicester and 
Woburn,’ by the Rev. C. H. EVELYN-WHITE, F.S.A., illustrated by 


Lantern Views. 
GEO. PATRICK, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Sec. 
Roerat HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


An ORDINARY MEETING of the SOCIETY will be held on 
bog eae i May 18, in CLIFFORD'S INN HALL, Fleet Street, 
at 5 P.M n the Rev. J. NEVILLE FIGGIS will read a Paper on 
* Bartolus poy the Development of European Political Ideas.’ 

H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 








HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. — The NEXT 
MEETING of the a will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on Lis ESI DAY, May 17, ‘at 8 P.M., when 
the following Papers will be A 
(1) ‘ Arunta Totemism and Marriage ‘Taw, ’ by Mr. ANDREW LANG; 


(2) ‘The Religious Ideas of the Arants,’ by a N. W. THOMAS. 
MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., May 6, 1008. 


RoexAt GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the SOCIETY for the Election 
of President and Council, &c., will be held in the THEATRE, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, May 22, at 3 p.m., the 
President in the Chair 

In place of the Annual Dinner of the Society, a Basak in gee 4 
of the retiring President. Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, KC.B., will 
be held on the EVENING of the ANNIV ERSARY MEETING, MAY 22, 
atthe HOTEL METROPOLE, Whitehall Rooms, Whitehall Place. at 
7, ™ for7.30. Dinner charge ll.1s. Friends of Fellows are admissible 
tothe Dinner as far as space will permit. Applications for Tickets 
should be made to the Cuter Crerx, 1, Savile Row, Burlington 


Gardens, W. 
LEONARD DARWIN 
F. HUGHES peereenstes. 
1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, w. 


BEFITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING for 1905, being the ONE HUNDREDTH 
GENERAL MEETING of the ee? will be held at STOCKWELL 
TRAINING COLLEGE, pig eg L ROAD, CLAPHAM ROAD, 
8.W.., at 2.30 p.w., on FRIDAY, Mi 

ral 
The Right Hon. A. H. D. ACLAND; 
Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, K.C. M.P.; 
And Others. 

At4 p.m. the Commemoration Stone of the New Wing of the College 
will be laid by Mrs. H. H. AS am 

Refreshments will be provide 

Application for Cards of pe to be mad 

ALFRED ou RNE, Secretary. 

114, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


R. E. H. MONTEPIC will give a PUBLIC 
LECTURE on ‘CERVANTES’ at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
LONDON (Amphitheatre) on MONDAY, May 15, at 3 o'clock. 


EMBRANDT, MERYON, WHISTLER, 

aap age lle ADEN, &c.—Exhibition of fine Prints 

now open at TEKUNST’S. 16, King Street, St. James’s, 8. W., 
10 to 6. Admiosion, aaaiine Catalogue, ls. 




















LD BRITISH SCHOOL. —SHEPHERD’S 

SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice Landscapes and Portraits 

by the Masters of the Old British School—_SHEPHERD’'S GALLERY, 
No. 27, King Street, St. James's. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information — to 
the ae of SCHOOLS for pues or GIRLS 0; 
'UTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to ‘call a or send fully detailed — to 
MESS GABBITAS, THRING & 

bdo th for more than thirty years have 4 closely in’ touch with the 
eadin; 


Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street. London, W. 














THE VICTORIA 
i | NIVERSITY of MANCHESTER. 


GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be awarded in JUNE. 

Candidates must be of British nationality, and over the age of 18 and 
under the age of 23 at the date of election. 

The Scholarships will be tenable for Two Years, aud of the value of 
801 the First Year (which must be spent at the University), and from 
1501. to 2501. the Second Year (which must be spent in the study of 
subjects bearing on Commerce in the United States, Germany, or other 
Country or Countries approved by the Electors). 

Candidates must send in their applications, together with Testimonials 
of good character and record of previous training, on or before JUNE1, 
to the Rectsrrar, from whom further particulars can be obtained. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s. First Year, 
281. 7s. Second and Third Years, and an ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIP in 
SCIENCE, annual value 48/., both tenable for Three Years, will be 
awarded on the mg of the EXAMINATION to be held at the 
COLLEGE on JUNE 28 and 29 

For further sndorunatien apply to the Principat. 








for 





I ANGOR NORMAL 


for the Training of Sch 
Schools in Wales. 
(Conducted on the principles of the British and Foreign School Society.) 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 
The COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT will shortly proceed to appoint 
a PRINCIPAL to the above Institution. Candidates must be University 
uates, and must be qualified to take part in the professional 
training of ths Students. ‘They are also requested to state what other 
subjects included in a Training College Curriculum they would be 
agence to teach 

3501. per annum, rising by increments of 251. every two years 

until it reaches 5001. 
lications, with fifty copies of not more than five recent Testi- 
monials, should be sent not later than JUNE 7, 1905, to the Secretary, 
to whom a'!so all inquiries for further information should be addressed. 
Canvassing among the Members of the Committee will be regirded 


as a disqualification. 
Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, M.A., Secretary. 
Normal College, Bangor. 


L*¥rtz4"M LANCASHIRE 


KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL. 

The GOVERNORS of the hg SCHOOL CHARITIES being 
about to obtain Plans for om building, between Lytham and St. Anne’s- 
on-the-Sea, of a PURLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL, with accommodation 
for Two Hundred Boys as Day Scholars, and — with a view to 
extension when required, invite for thei diate appoint- 
ment of a HEAD MASTER for the SCHOOL. 

The Scheme enables the Governors to pay the Head Master a 
minimum sum of 4001. per annum, which sum they will be prepared to 
increase by means of further capitation payments as circumstances 
justify. The Master will also have a Residence provided for him. 

From the time of appointment to the opening of the School (when 
the Head Master will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the 
Governors will require him to give advice and assistance from time ) to 
time as to the general arrangement of School Buildings and 


COLLEGE 
7 














Yearly Subscription, free Wy ppt, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Enteréf@ at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 
[ABLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ART MASTER. 

WANTED, a HEAD MASTER of the SCHOOL of ART at the 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE, to devote the whole of his time to the 
services of the Committee. 

Commencing Salary 200/. per annum. 

Canvassing Members of the Committce will be a disqualification. 

Applications should be sent, on or before the 3lst inst., to the 
Secretary, Education Office, Darlington, marked ‘‘ Art Master. 

Darlington, May 5, 1905. 


EUTSCHLAND: ROSTOCK, MECKLENBURG. 
—dJunge, gebildete ENGLANDERINNEN. finden herzliche 
Aufnahme in sehr gut empfoh! Hause. Grii 
Unterricht. il zur Fort- 
bildung in Musik und | Rng Pensionspreis 601. p.a. — Niheres b. 
Fat Kivoe, 22, Park Crescent, Oxford, oder Far. Sreinnorr, Rostock, 
Prinz Fr. Carlstr 3. 


EST-END PUBLISHER requires a YOUNG 
MAN of good education for his OFFICE. One just leaving 
School preferred.—Apply, 























giving full particulars as to age, &c., to X., 
Box 1007, Athenzum Frees, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery ie, E. Cc. 
UBLISHING. — GENTLEMAN, 21, business 


= ga wishes to JOIN PUBLISHER or standing to LEARN 
BUSINESS. remium, repayable in Salary.—Box 1008, Athenzum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





for which a retaining fee of 1001. and reasonable expenses will be paid. 

A Candidate must be under the age of 45,a Graduate of a University 
in the United Kingdom or the British Possessions, and his name must 
appear in Column B of on Register of Teachers kept under the Order 
in Council of March 6, 1 

Written Applications, ,- qualifications, and‘accompanied by not 
more than three Testimonials, to be addressed to Witson, Wricat & 
Witsons, Solicitors, 6, Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not 
later than MAY 20, 1905. 


ITY of LONDON SCHOOL. 


The Act of Parliament for establishin 
certain Professors of King’s College and University College, London, to 
select and return to the Corporation of London the Three Candidates 
best qualified for the Office of iin bl or HEAD MASTER, Gentlemen 
who intend oflering themselves as Candid: are 
not less than Twelve printed copies of — ‘Testimonials, with the 
Originals, not later than SATURDAY, May 20, addressed to the 
Secretary, at the School, Victoria Embankment, E.C. -» where further 
particulars may be 0 btained between nyt ener of 9.30 and 4 

The commencing Salary will be 1,000/. a yea: 

The serena will meet at the School for ‘the Examination of the 
Testimonials on SATURDAY, May 27 next. 

April 14, 1905. 








this School having appointed 








I ITERARY ADVICE.—Experienced Reviewer 
4 and General Writer undertakes to Revise, Report upon, and 
Prepare MSS. for the Press. Also Speeches and Lectures. Special 
attention paid to Poetry, Fiction, and Dramatic Work. One fee only 
(inclusive of all charges), 5s. per 5,000 words of MS. submitted or under. 
—Address Criricvs, 67, Bath Road, Exeter. 


OURNALIST, of wide experience and undoubted 
qualifications as Editor and Manager (Dailies and Weeklies), seeks 
RE-ENGAGEMENT offering scope for Energy and Administrative 
Capacity. an credentials.—Lex, Box 2990, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, London, E Cc. 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—YOUNG MAN, with 
good theoretical knowledge of Library Kooning, * wants it 
where he can become practically acquainted with the dood 
references.—Address W. E. P., 41, Virginia Road, Leeds. 


OUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19, desires post as 

AMANUENSIS or ASSISTAN’ Tin LITERARY WORK (Resident 

or otherwise). Public School Classical Education. Antiquarian tastes. 

patos few. of Heraldry.—G., 2, Harley Road, South Hampstead, 
ondon 














NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites enattoniienan for the Post of 
PROFESSOR of EDUCATION in the NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
(MEN) and in the DEPARTMENT for the TRAINING of MEN 
TEACHERS for SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with Testimonials, should be sent, on or before SATUR- 
DAY, June 3, 1905. 


May 6, 1905. 


J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 





ECRETARYSHIP or LITERARY WORK 
WANTED by a LADY trained in a Public Office. Experienced 
Writer and Translator. ‘'ypist.—Miss Patrick, 12, Trebovir Road, 8. W. 


GPORET ARTE WANTED to Literary Man, 

ety, M.P., Club, &c., or LITERARY APPOINTMENT by a 
GENTLEMAN, educated Eton and Sandhurst, sixteen years in Army, 
Adjutant of his Regiment, age 41.—Addiess Carr. A. a — 1004, 
Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


Dari aaron RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 











U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in LATIN. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom 
ppli with Testi jals (which need not be printed), must be 
sent on or before SATURDAY, June 3, 1905. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Registrar. 





May 6, 1905. 
UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 
LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 


The COUNCIL — applications a LECTURESHIP in GREEK 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and ARCHEOLOGY (vacant by the 








appointment of ; Hopkinson, M. A Oxon., to the Warden- 
ship of Hulme Hall, Manchester), at a stipend of 2001 per annum, 
under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. Duties to 


begin OCTOBER 2, 1905. 
Applications, with not less than twelve copies of Testimonials, 
shou!d be sent before JUNE 5, Bee to the undersigned, from whom 


further particulars can be obtain 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of 
GAINSBOROUGH. 
APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The LIBRARY AUTHORITY for the above District invite 2 ere 
tions for the appointment of LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY, with the 
Baga Salary of 801. 

pplicants must be well educated, and have had trained experience in 

a 4 lic Library, and should send applications, stating age, previous 

beat and ra of classification, with Copies of Three 
before FRIDAY, May 26. 

The Public Library Buildin is expected te be completed at the end 
of June, and the Librarian will be required to take up his duties at an 
early date to assist the Authority with the initial work. Gainsborough 
has nearly 20 090 in —— and a penny eee about 2351. 

‘0 personal canvassin US M. ROBBS, Clerk. 
The Urban District Counell Offices, Galatbereugh, 
May 8, 1905. 


p 











—A. a? Box 910, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 


Chancery Lane, E. 


‘RAINING for PRIVATE 


WORK and INDEXING.—Apply 
Tripos), 52a, Conduit Street, Bond 





SECRETARIAL 
Miss PernersrincE (Nat. Sci. 
treet, London, W. 


.*- ‘WRITING, 10d. per 1,000, with Carbon 
free. Translations, MSS., Revising. French — German 

Co mae 7 ‘Technica or’ » & Bpe- 
ciality. Vacancy for Pupil. —Miss Lonctey, 20, ponent ¢ Cc. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvarr, Thirl- 
bank, Roxborough Road, Harrow. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legaland General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established twelve years.—Sixes & Sixes, 229, Hammersmith Road, W. 
(Private Address: 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith.) 


'I'Y PEWRITING—Reviews, Novels, Plays, Poetry, 

Scholastic Work, Letters, &c., TYPED, or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign and Scientific MSS. a speciality. 
Ten years’ experience. Duplicating. Cheap prices.—Granam, 8&4, 
Strand, W.C. (Charing Cross). 


rte -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; 

Languages). Research, Revision, Translation. — Tus 

TrPs-WRiTIxe AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, ENVE.- 

LOPES, CIRCULARS, and all kinds, TYPED at home (Rem- 

ington), 9d. per 1,000. Good paper. Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 
7, Vernon Road, Clapham. 


[ ITERARY AGENCY.— INDEXING, Transla- 

4 tions (French, German, Latin). engi t peg y 4 

Revised and Placed. Terms moderate. Type-W' 

—— References.—Miss A. Horsrietp 48, Church ‘Street, Barnsley 
orks. 
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M*s LOUISA DREWRY hopes to give some 

READINGS from the ENGLISH POBTS in MAY and JUNE. 

She gives Lectures, Readings, and Lessons as uusal; Examines; and 

[paH Students LA Rang and in her Reading Society. —143, ‘King 
's Road, London, N.W. 


YATALOGUE No. 43, .<—Btohings by Whistler 
and Samuel Palmer—Engravings after rner—Turner’s Liber 
Studioruam—Drawings of the ony. English Geheshaganes illustrated 
Books—Works by Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.— Wm. Warp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
CD interests of Authors ca rvith 
arranged. MSS. p’ yy — and Test 
suonials on application to Mr. A Row 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VALUED, 
And supplied with every requisite. 
Write for ‘THE CUMPLET2 JOURNALIST.’ 
The Imperial News Agency, 2 and 4, Tudor Street, London, B.C. 
America : 700-706, Fourteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Australia ; Holt's Chambers, 121, Pitt Street, Sydney, N.8S.W. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of oe Se eee Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts,&c. Card 
@f Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Helborn Viaduct, E. o. 














YHARLES KEAN’S BOOKS.—FOR SALE, 
/ 2 vols. PLANCHE’S VOYAGE to NAPLES and TRAVELS in 
SICILY, royal folio, contains 558 ha Plate Lindy eee (Ruins, 
Temples, Frescoes. fro Pompeii, &c. dod 
Coloured Plates of Classic Deities, javaluabio for Theatrical p' 
come ro ?—James Appison, 8, Herndon Road, East Hue anor 
worth, 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Ccilectors 

and Antiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, Limited, 

for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NUMISMATIC CIRCULAR. The 

finest Greek, Koman, and English Coins on View and for Sale at 

Moderate Prices —Spink & Son, Limited, xperts, Valuers, and Cata- 

—— 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established upwards of 
a ury. 


‘Oo COLLECTORS.—A GOLD-and-ENAMEL 
MOURNING RING bequeathed by the celebrated John Dunning, 
First Lord Ashburton (ob. 1783), to his First Cousin, Mary Goodridge, 
Great-Grardmother to the present Owner, TO BE SOLD. May be seen 

















Catalogues, 
Wwiuvrian BRO W N, 


26, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Will shortly issue 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing choice Items and Bibliographical Rarities rem the 


by arranging-interview by letter.—Cvnio, 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ORTRAIT of GEORGE | MEREDITH, after the 
lebrated Painting by So. F. WATTS, R.A Engraved by W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited to ooo Artist’s Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8in. pee + ts W. Biscomsz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


TUDIO FLAT.—Fxcellent STUDIO FLAT TO 
LET, close to Brompton Road, containing splendid and well-lighted 
Stadio, Two Bedrooms, Reception oom, Kitchen, Kath-room, and usual 
Offices. Very handy for West End d City. Low rental, and should be 
seen utonce. Also afine STUDIO ena BEDROOM TO LET.—Apply G. E. 
Harr & Co., Estate Agents, 53, Beauchamp Place, Brompton Koad, 8.W. 








A Collection of Engravings, the Property of the Righ 
Honourable the EARL of DENBIGH, C.V.O. 


MESS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MO ONDAY, May 15, at i o'clock’ precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of the Right Honan 
able the EARL of DENBIGH, C.V.O., made by Thomas Pennant, the 
Antiquary, and his Son, David Pennant, consisting principally of Mezzo- 
tint Portraits in fine condition by and after Ea:lom, Faber, V. Green, 
MacArdell, J. R. Smith, T. Watson, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals, including Y Collection of 
F. CAPEL CUKE, E:q. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., TUESDAY, May 16, and Two Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely. COINS and MEDALS, including the CULLEC- 
TION of GREEK and ROMAN COINS, &c., the ey re | of a GENTLE- 
MAN in Scotland ; a COLLECTION of GREEK and ROMAN, ENGLISH, 
and VENETIAN COINS, &c., the Property of FRANCIS CAPEL CURE, 
Esq.; a COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS, COMMEMORATIVE and 
WAR MEDALS, &c., the Property of JAMES HODGSON, Esq , J.P.C.A., 
Deceased ; a COL LECTION of GREEK COINS, formed by a Collector 
in Athens; and other Properties, comprising a few rare Scottish Gold 
es rare Aoglo-Saxon Pennies of Athelwulf and Ethelbald, Kings 
Wessex—William the Lion Stirling Penny of the Crescent and 
Pellet Li gen Triens AV of Luxenil; Gold Medal of the 
H.E.1.C, for the First Burmah War—Coorg Medal—* Tupper” Medal 
(AR gilt)—and other War Medals and Decorations. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Nelsoniana, 


N WEDNESDAY, 17th inst., MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY will SELL, at their House, 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,a valuable COLLECTION of Admiral LORD NELSON’S 
AUTOGRAPH and other LEITERS, together with many of his welt- 
known Companions-in-Arms, Connexions, Friends, and Opponents, 
the Property of a COLLECTOR of long stancing. 
Catalogue Numbers 83 to 210. 





Libraries of the late JOHN SCOTT, C.B , and other 


Among the Contents will be found many Family Histories; scarce 
Books <"e to i» oe ‘“ “9° Jobn Knox, — Jacobite 
rgs, Jarien Ex on, together with Sets of the 
Publigations M. the R-. ‘Club, Gockel History Society, Scottish 
Text Society, and Percy Society. 


There will also be included First Editions of English Writers, 
Volumes on Sport, and a unique Collection of Books on Rose Culture. 


It will be sent post free for 1s., which will be returned to purchasers. 





‘THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 

No. 140, containing a Special Article, entitled ‘The RECENT 
DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,’ by Dr G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Editor of ~ New Edition of Hryan’ 8 ‘Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers,’ &c — en Copies gratis —Wiittms & Noroats, 
Book Importers, 14, rietta Street, Covent Garden, . 





LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part VIII. SI—T, with 144 Illustrations, price 2s. JUST ISSUED. 
Parts I.—VII. containing A—8H, with 1050 Illustrations in Facsimile, 
price 17s. the 7 Parts. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 


Sales by Auction. 


Important Collection of Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, May 16 and 17, 
at 1 o'clock, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the SECOND 
PORTION of the unrivalled COLLECTION of BRI’ TISH ae 
DOPTERA Bn by the late PHILIP RB. MASON, Esq., MK. 
F.C.8. F Z.S. F.E.8., &c., of Trent House, Burton-on-Trent, lesmethen 
long and su erb. ‘hiten of most of the Rare and Extinct Species, fine 
varieties and Iccal forms in the best state of preservation ; also many 
valuab'e and historic Specimens and Types from the Haworth and 
other Collections, together with the first-rate Standish ind other 
Cabinets in which they are arranged. 
On view the Monday prior and mornings of Sale. Catalogues, ready 
a week prior to Sale, post free on application. 








Fishing Tackle; also Old Prints of Fish and Fishing Suljects 
Scientific Instruments, Tools, Sc. 
FRIDAY, May 1), at half-past 12 o'clock, 
N Rn J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his 
ooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W. 
FISHING TACKLE of all kinds; also some interesting Old Prints of 


Fish and —— ney pei er Cameras and Accessories— 
Th lite Level and velling Statf—Scientitic Instr uments—Tools— 





We. weet eeies Dehertes Date * * 
e NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS 
(Spring, 1905) 
IS NOW READY, and can be had on application. 


It ins many imp BOOKS, offered at a GREAT REDUCTION 
IN PRICE by 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
‘Wholesale and Export Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London. 


ISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.—Send for 
CATALOGUE (post free) of good SECOND-HAND WORKS, 
esteemed Editions of various Authors, some scarce, all in new extra 
leather bindings, full and half bound, at prices affixed.—W. Roor & 
Son, Book binders, 29-30, Eagle Street, Red Lyon Street, Holborn, W.C. 


B H. BLACK WELL, 


£0 and 51, BROAD STREBT, OXFORD. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CATALOGUE of CRITICAL EDITIONS of LATIN CLASSICAL 
AUTHORS and Standard Works dealing with Greek and 
History, Literature, and Art. 


IN THE PRESS. 

CATALOGUE of Lege EOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS, chiefly 
ENGLISH, inclucing SELECTIONS from the LIBRARIBS of the late 
Rev. ALBERT WATSON, M. A formerly Principal of B.N.C , the late 
Prof. FREEMAN, the late R. s WILSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
B.N.C., and from other Libraries recently purchased by the Advertiser. 


READY SHORTLY. 

CATALOGUE of the THIRD (and LAST) PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of the late Prof. F. YORK POWELL, including Greek 
and Latin Classical Writers and Mediwval Authors, Ecclesiastical 
ena Antiquarian Works, Law, Philosophy, and Miscellaneous 











Lathe Parts—Chucks— Ornamental Slide Kests, &c.—and a large quantity 
of Miscellaneous Propert: 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 





Entomological Sale.— Lepidoptera. 
TUESDAY, May 23, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. —__ will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Cove’ Garden, London, W.C., several 
important COLLEC! IONS = LEPiboPTERA, including many rare 
0 a large number of Lots, just received 
in Papers fom. ‘various Collectors Abroad—Entomological Cabinets— 
Wall Cases, &c. 

Catalogues in course of preparation. 











Valuable Miscell s Books, the Library of a 
aan (removed = Deighton). 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, May 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, valuable 
MISCELLANEUUS BOU KS, including the above Library and other 
Properties, comprising First Collected Edition of Ben Jonson's Ww orks, 
= _— Engraved ‘Title—Houbraken and Vertue’s Heads, 2 vols. 
per—Sander’s Reichenbachia, Large-Paper Edition, ‘4 “a 

Rowdler sharpe’s Monograph of the Hirds of Paradise, Coloured 
Plates, 2 vols.—Pugh’s Britannia Depicta, a Coloured Copy— Books 
relating to the County of Sussex, including a Set of the Sussex Archo- 
logical Society from the commencement, 35 vols. —‘The Naval Chronicle, 
40 vols. haif-bound, uncut -- Surtees's Analysis of the Hunting Field, 
Coloured Plates by. Alken, Handley Cross, First Edition, &e., 3 vols. 9 


Valuable Autograph Letters. the Property of a well-known 
Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
pn eae b ae on WEDNE: ESDAY, May 17, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
OGRA TERS and DOCUMB: ENTS, the Property of a well- 
oa CULLECTOR, comprisirg Autograph Letters of Poets ( Lots 1 to 
81), ee Hartley er Sarah Coleridge, their Daughter 
Sarah, Willi: ee w. he ae Thomas ~_— , Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Lemab, L. Danton. W. 8. Landor, P. A. D. B. Metastasio, 
Thos. Moore, fhe Pope, a Montgomery, William M. Rossetti, 
8. Rogers, Walter Scott, P. LB. Shelley, K. Southey, A. C. Swinburne, 
Lord Alfred Tennyson, Dr. leaac Watts, H. Kirke White, Wm. Wo rds- 
worth, and others— Admiral Lord Nelson. a tine Collection of 35 
Letters, mostly Autograph Letters (Lots 82 to 116), the first dated from 
Nevis, November 14, 1785, and the last dated from the Victory, 
October 18, 1805, to Collingwood, three days before his death : the first 
t four or five Letters written by the great Admiral— 
Heleonians, consisting ot a — — Collection of the great 
Admiral's Arm Friends, and Adversaries 
(Lots 117 4 210), and many others—Civil Engineers associated with the 
Origin and Development of the Railways of the World, and others 
(Lots 211 to 226), cougars James Watt, pc Smeaton, ‘1hos. Telford, 
George John Kennie, George Rennie, 
Thos. Brassey, Sir M. L mar K. Brunel, Locke, Watson, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














Engravings “— tre including the Collection of 
CAPEL CURE, Esq, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
eo by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Stree’ 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, May 19, and Following Day, at 1 o’cloc 
precisely. valusbie ENORAVINGS: including the COLLECTION of 
CAP&L CURE, Badger Hall, Shropshire, comprising Mezzo- 
tint Portraits after ne ne Great Masters of the English Schools—Engrav- 
ings in Colours—a Series of Fortraits of Racehorses in Colours in 
brilliant condition, the Property of a Baronet—an exceedingly fine 
Collection of pier ym of English Scenery by Lucas after Constable 
in the Earliest Proof States, &c. 
May be viewed a ~e prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of JOHN GABBITAS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will eo by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, May 22, and oe Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of JOHN GARBITAS, Esq., of 
Melbury Koad, W., and Bournemouth, compii-ing Works Lilustrated 
by John Leech, George Cruikshank, Phiz, &c.—the W ritings of George 
Rorrow, Coleridge, Dickens, and ‘Thackeray— Historical Works of 
Freeman, Froude, Gibbon, Green, Grote, and other Standard Literatur? 
—Sporting Books—The Studio (a Set), and other Books of Prints— 
Editions de Luxe of bulwer Lytton, Rudyard Kipling, and R 
Stevenson; a COLLECTION of ore a Bound by the Guild of 
Women Binders and the E ery, ting of some fine 
ary Artistic Bindings, several of which have 
been Mnibited, and many are Extia-Illustrated; other Properties, 
including an unusual Collection of Books on Pugilism—Books with 
Coloured Plates—Surtees’s Writings in the Original Parts—Trials— 
Cokayne’s Peerage — Punch, 1841-87—Lottery Bills— Hamerton’s 
Etching and Etchers, First Edition — —Kogers's Italy and Poems, Extra- 
llustrated—Books of Prints, Biography, Voyages, Travels, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 














and other Sporting Books— Greville” 8 Scottish Flora, 6 vols. 
Tineiana, 13 vols., and other Works in Natural History— Du Sartel, La 
Porcelain de Chine — Chaffers’s Ceramic Gallery, 2 vols. Kuskin's 

rn Painters, First Edition, 5 vols —Villon Society’s Arabian 
Nights, &c., 12 vols.—Sets of Coleridge, Kyron, Matthew Arnold, 
and Dor ga toot Py Sybel’s French Revolution, 4 vol and other 





((ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
reduced prices. I. ory oy ype LE iI. RELIGION. Ill. HIs- 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BEAUX-ARTS. VI. 
GBOGRAPHY. Vil. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. 1X. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


[RST EDITIONS of MODE RN AUTHORS, 
including Dishene, Len meng 8 Rag emi Ainsworth ; Books illus 
by G. and Leech, &e. The 

largest and choicest Collection Saered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
issued and sent it free on application. noe Bought.— 
alren T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Stree P London, W. 











GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


Cezatoors No. 10—NATURAL SCIENCES, 
ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, GEOLOGY, &c. 2,000 Items. 
ATALOGUE No. 11.—FINE and STANDARD 
BOOKS, FIRST EDITIONS, and AUTOGRAPHS, 
W. Herren & Sons, Booksellers, Cambridge. 


H H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 
° ‘ones CATALOGUES of MSS. and OLD BOOKS post free to 

ectors. No. 11 contains Early Presees Cologne, Mainz 
| Vesle, &e. : 








"= 
Historical Works—T heological, Liturgical, and Classical 
Writings, &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


BSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfull ive Notice that they will hold the Following 

SALES oy 7 AUCTION at at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On WEDNESDAY, May 17, and Following Days, 
the LOUIS HUTH COLLECTION of ORIENTAL POKCELAIN, 
Objects of Art, and Decorative Furniture. 


On SATURDAY, May 20, he LOUIS HUTH 
COLLECTION of PICTURES and DRAWIN 


On WEDNESDAY, May 24, a LOUIS HUTH 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVING 

On WEDNESDAY, May 24, and THURSDAY, 
May 25, the LOUIS HUTH LIBRAR 


On FRIDAY, May 26, “a LOUIS HUTH COL- 
LECTION of Fine EARLY ENGLISH SILVER. 





On FRIDAY, May 26, Fine EARLY ENGLISH 
SILVER, the Property of LORD MONTAGU of BE 
AKTHUR C. MAY, Esq., and an 
Property of JOHN GAUBITAS,. ee 


ULIEU and 
TALIAN CRYSTAL BIBERON, the 








The Library of Works on Natural History, Sport, §c., the 
Property of EDWARD BIDWELL, &sq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 18, We} 
lington Street, Strand, W.C. on WEDNE-:DAY, May 24, at 1 ‘o'clock 
preciseiy, the’ COLLECTION of BOOKS on NATURAL HISTORY, 
SPORT, &c., the Property of EDWARD BIDWELL, Esq., comprising 
Booth’s Rough Notes on Kirds—Builer’s Birds of New Zealand— 
Bacon's Anrails of Ipswiche— Drummond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons 
—Harvie-Brown and Buckley’s Fauna of S8cotiand—The lbis (complete 
set)—Lathom’s Falconry—Lord Lilford’s Colcured Figures of British 
Birds, First Edition,and Birds of Northamptonshire— Macgillivray's 
British Birds—Martin’s Thetford, with extra Illustrations—also 
County Natural Histories— ‘Trapsactions of Natural History Sccieties— 
Pamphiets, &c, 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalegues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of Books by or relating to Shakespeare. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingtoa 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 25, and Two Following 

Days, atlo "clock Precisely, a valuab!e COLLECTION of BOOKS by or 

pepe. to SHAhL ARE, His Works, Times, and Influence on 

Writers, “¢- at ding Early Editions of his Plays and of those 

of other Elizabethan Authors—rare ‘ixteeenth, Seventeenth. and 

Eighteenth Century Books, which contain direct allusions to the Pcet— 

mg bao erangl of rapeaineer which are known to have been used by 

e of his Plays, and others which show 
parallel passsge 


May be eet two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


SALES by AUCTION, &c., continued on p. 580. 
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THE KING'S CLASSICS. 


Under the General Editorship of Prof. GOLLANCZ. 


Printed on antique laid paper, 16mo (6 by 4} io.), and supplied in red cloth gilt, or quarter-bound antique grey bindings. 
Also with vellum back and cloth sides, or limp lambskin, gilt. 


‘“ We note with pleasure that competent scholars in every case have supervised this series, which can therefore be received with confidence.”—Atheneum. 


SOME RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES :— 


The VISION of PIERS the PLOWMAN. By William Langland. In Modern English by Prof. 


SKKEAT, Litt.D. The great classic of social problems in England during the critical times of the reign of Edward, dealing with the problems of Church, State, Labour and 
Social Problems generally, by the master mind of the age. An interesting Reproduction from an old MS. forms the Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 
“* Thousands may now read, estimate, and enjoy Langland’s famous ‘ Vision’ for one who has hitherto had the scholarship and patience to master it.” —Scotsman. 


MEDIAVAL LORE. From Bartholomew Anglicus. Edited, with Notes, Index, and Glossary, by 


ROBERT STEELE. Also a Preface by the late WILLIAM MORRIS. The Frontispiece is a Reproduction from an old Illumination, representing Astrologers using Astrolabes. 


ls. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 
“ The beautiful addition to ‘ The King’s Classics,’ of which Prof. Gollancz is the general editor, is likely to prove of interest to students of science...... After studying the quaint and 
pleasant accounts of medizval science, medicine, geography, and patural history that the book contains, the student will begin to realize that during the Middle Ages science was not 


stagnant, but by gradual development was making possible the rapid growth of scientific knowledge characteristic of the nineteenth century. The reprint deserves to be read widely.” 
Nature. 


POLONIUS: a Collection of Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Edward FitzGerald. With 


Portrait Frontispiece, Notes, and Index. Contains a Preface by EDWARD FITZGERALD, on Aphorisms generally. 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 
** As lively and entertaining a book as wit and high thinking can produce. Moreover, FitzGerald always left the impress of his own character upon whatever he copied or translated ; 
even his titles to other men’s jokes or parables give them new force and vitality. ‘ Polonius’ is therefore a welcome addition to ‘The King’s Classics.’”— Yorkshire Post. 


The FALSTAFF LETTERS. By James White. With Notes, Introduction, and the Original 
FRONTISPIECH. 1s. éd. net; quarter-bound vellum, or limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
we mca little book ought to be most cordially welcomed by all lovers of Charles Lamb, not only for the author’s association with the god of their idolatry, but also for its 


The EARLY LIVES of DANTE. Comprising BOCCACCIO’S LIFE of DANTE, LIONARDO 


BRUNIUS LIFE of DANTE, and other important contemporary Records. Translated and Edited by the Rev. PHILIP H. WICKSTEED. With Frontispiece, 1s. 6d. net; 


uarter-bound vellum, or limp lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 
* A neat little volume, ‘The Early Lives of Dante,’ translated by Piilip H. Wicksteed. Of them all (the Lives] John Villani’s chapter is probably the most really valuable, though 


Boccaccio bas preserved for us the great fact of the identity of Beatrice. with regard to which no one on whose judgment any reliance can be placed has any doubt......Mr. Wicksteed’s 
translation is well executed, and will form a useful companion to Dr. Moore's ‘ Dante and his Harly Biographers.’”— Atheneum. 


The LIFE of MARGARET GODOLPHIN. By John Evelyn, the famous Diarist. Re-edited from 


the Edition of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, Bishop of Oxford. With Portrait of Margaret Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on copper, 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, or 


limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
“In reading this life one is Jed to wonder if we have such marvels of perfection among us nowadays, or if we have, do they conceal their godliness, to be in the fashion ? That this 


volume appears among the ‘ King’s Classics’ speaks for itself, for this series is too well known and appreciated toneed any praise of mine, I gratefully place it among my books. 


Academy and Literature. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 








The LOVE of BOOKS. Being the ‘ Philobiblon’ of Richard de Bury. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. [Ninth Thousand. 
SIX DRAMAS of CALDERON. Translated by Edward FitzGerald. Edited by H. Oelsner, M.A. Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net 
and 5s. net. 


The CHRONICLE of JOCELIN of BRAKELOND. Edited by Sir Ernest Clarke, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


(Ftfth Thousand. 
The LIFE of SIR THOMAS MORE, Knight. By William Roper. 1s. 6d. net and 3s. net. [Sizth Thousand. 
EIKON BASILIKE. Edited by Edward Almack, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 
KING’S LETTERS. I. Alfred to the Coming of the Tudors. II. The Early Tudors, with the Love Letters of 


Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. Edited by ROBERT STEELE. Each volume 2s, 6d. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


CHAUCER for ENGLISH READERS. Modernized by Professor Skeat. 
KNIGHT’S TALE; or, PALAMON and ARCITE. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
MAN of LAW’S TALE, SQUIRE’S TALE, and NUN’S PRIEST’S TALE. 1s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
PRIORESS’S TALE, PARDONER’S TALE, CLERK’S TALE, and CANON’S YEOMAN’S TALE. 1s. 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. 


The ROMANCE of FULK FITZ WARINE. Translated by Alice Kemp-Welch. With an Introduction by Professor 
BRANDIN. 1s. 6d. net and 2s. 6d. net. 


The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. From the ‘Golden Ass’ of Apuleius. Translated by W. Adlington (1566), 


and Selected and Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D. 1s. net and 2s. €d. net. 


THE KING'S POETS. 


The Volumes of the Series named ‘‘ THE KING’S PORTS” are uniform in Size, Type. Paper, and Binding with those of ‘* THE KING’S CLASSICS,” of which “ THE KING’S POETS” 
isa Section. The Volumes already Published are :— 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. The Introduction and Notes have been Written by W. Basil 
WORSFOLD, M.A., and the Frontispiece is taken from the Portrait of Wordsworth by H. W. PICKERSGILL, R.A., in the National Gallery. A Map of the Lake District is 


added. 3s. @¢d. net; quarter-bound vellum or limp lambskin, 5s. net. 
‘* There is to the real lover of books something of a physical joy as well as a mental in having old favourites thus admirably presented. Mr. Worsfold contributes an interesting and 


serviceable introduction to this reprint of the first edition of Wordsworth’s great poem, and supplies many notes.”—Odserver, 


The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other Poems. By William Morris. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by ROBERT STEELE. With Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum or limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘‘This is a delightful reprint of William Morris’s first volume of poems, with a pleasant, simple binding, such as he liked himself, and a useful introduction by the editor upon that 
romantic movement in English poetry of which ‘ The Defence of Guenevere’ is the most extreme and most inspired example.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


BROWNING’S MEN and WOMEN. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. Basil Worsfold, 


M.A. 2 vols. with Frontispiece and Map, 5s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 7s, net. 
“ Mr, Basil Worsfold bas provided an excellent introduction, notes, &c., to Browning’s ‘Men and Women’ in the ‘ King’s Poets.’ Altogether an admirable addition to this admirable 
series. The most difficult bookman could not complain when type, paper, and binding are all so good, I often hear complaints of English * bookmaking,’ but can always refute them by 


pointing to the De La More volumes upon my shelves.”—Academy and Literature, 








SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 





ALEXANDER MORING, Limitep, the De La More Press, 32, George Street, Hanover Square, London, W. 
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Sales by Anction, 


Valuable Books, tutaing the iiowne of thelateR. WALKER 
Esq., of Bushey, Herts, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
K a UCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C , on 
MONDAY, May 15, and Following Day,at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, Vaiuable KOOKS, including tor ge Works, by Halli- 
well, 16 vols. folio—Goldsmith’s Deserted Villa ge and nd Eaquity into 
First eee te ee 6 Eng fish 33 vols. 
Coloured Plates—Egan’s Life in London, at I s Hunting 
Songs, 1834-Swift’s Works, 20 vols.—Barham’s Ingoldsby Legends, 
3¥ s. First Edition, Presentation Copy from the Author, with Auto- 
graph Letters inserted—Lytton’s Falkland, First Edition, uncut— Queen 
Victoria, More Leaves, Presentation Copy—fine Specimens of ae 
French Printing—Ainsworth’s Old St. Paui’s. ecg printed, } 
Storer’s Cathedral Churches, 4 vols Pa ne’s Costume “7 
Great Britain, Coloured Plates—Kavenscroft's Pinetum Britanaicum, 
3 vols Coloured Plates Roberts’ 8 Scotland mg eanet 12 . 1847— 
ie’s Annais of Horseman- 
= Reh Sendissaee s Danes of “Urbino, 3 vols. 1851—the Ibis, from 
to 1874—Blomefield’s History of Norfolk, 11 vols. uncut— Quarterly 
aon, 144 yols.—Pepys and Evelyn's Diaries, Editions de Luxe— 
sy oo ag ‘8 ae of Voyages, 17 pons ne 8 Anacalypsis, 1836 
a Magoalia risti Americana, fine Ce cra 8 
Views of the Sout hern Coast, 2 vols. 1526--Plot's Staffordshire, 1686— 
Costume of Yorkshire, Coloured Plates—India Proof Impressions of 
Cruikshank’s Plates to St. James’s, The Miser’s Daughter, and Windsor 
—_ in 3 vols. morocco extra—Société <a’ Aquarellistes seen, 
8 parts—Adam’s Works 4 
James li.—Portraits of Ladies, after Lawrence, India Proofs—Books ot 
Travel, many with Coloured Plates—a Series of Works on Art and 
Artists —Standard Editions of Modern Authors, &c. 











A Portion of the valurble Collection of Pictures of W. G. 
— Esq., of Brookfield, Whalley Range, Man- 
ster. 


ESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE will SELL by 
AUCTION, in ~~ HANOVER GALLERY, 60, HANOVER 
STREET, LIVE RPOOL, m MAY 18 and 19, at half-past 1 Pr. , the 
valuable COLLECTION “ot OIL PAINTINGS, including several 
my rtant Works by Sir Thomas tee nee, P.R A , John Constable, 
, Thos. Gainsborough, R.A., E. J. Niemann, P. H. Calderon, R.A, 
“Tt. Poole, R.A., A. L. Lege, R.A., Eugene Verboeckhoven, W. P. 
Frith, R.A., and others. The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS comprise 
Examples by Basil Bradley, R.W.8., William Hunt, David Cox, Wyke 
Bayliss, Geo. Cattermole, E. W. Cook, R.A., 8. Prout, P. de Windt, &c. 
To be viewed on WEDNESDAY, 17th inst., when Catalogues may be 
had in the Galleries. 











JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pages, 3s. 6d. net ; 
3s. 10d. post free. 
Teta IN CONFLICT WITH THE 
CREEDS. 


Short Studies on the Revised Version of the 
Scriptures. 


By JOHN A. BOWMAN, 


The work is neither exegetical nor critical, nor a reflection 
of other men’s opinions; but an argument, an evolution of 
thought, a growth, the roots of which are embedded in the 
Revised Version of the Scriptures. 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 456 pages, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
QTRUCTURAL and FIELD GEOLOGY. 
For Students of Pure and Applied Science. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D. D.C.L. F.R.S., &c., 


Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the 
University of Edinburgh, formerly of H.M. 
Geological Survey, 


Author of ‘The Great Ice Age,’ ‘ Prehistoric Europe,’ 
* Earth Sculpture,’ &c. 


Illustrated with 56 Full-Page Plates, and 146 Figures in 
the Text. 


London: Gurney & Jackson. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 





A MOST REMARKABLE NOVSL. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AX INSTINCTIVE CRIMINAL. 6s, 
By the Hon. GILBERT COLERIDGE. 


The Literary World says :—‘‘A very interesting account 
of an experiment in marriage by a man of education with 
a woman of low origin and animal instincts.” 


A. Treherne & Co., Ltd., 12, }. Kork Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
"THE TREASURES of ‘THE IMITATION’ of 
THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


Being Selections alphabetically arranged, with a copious Index and 
ntroductory Essay. 


By JOHN F. CRUMP. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Walsall, Robinson ; London, Simpkin & Co. 





RCHITECTURE at the PARIS SALON; 

Institute of Architects’ Elections; 

Southern Italy, 
of Concrete - 


The 
Notes and Sketches in 
IX. ; Art Union of London ; Residential Flats ; 'ypes 
teel Structures (Student's Column) ; ; Illustrations = 
Walsall; Design fora House; “ Fram 

wood”—the qe Heo House at Enfield, &c.—See the BUILDER 
of May 13 (4d. ; by 4}d.).—Through any Newsagent; or direct from 
the Publisher of the B Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 








MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


MR. HORACE A. VACHELL’S 
NEW NOVEL. 
6s. 


THE HILL. 


“An inspiring book, which should be read by all boys, 
whether they are Harrovians or not ; by men who were at 
public schools and who would like to be taken back to their 
schooldays for several brief entrancing hours, and by those 
who can appreciate a story full of optimism, vivid por- 
traiture, humour, tenderness, and a knowledge of the 
human boy that is quite remarkable.”— World. 








ISOBEL FITZROY’S NEW NOVEL. 


QUIXOTIC WOMAN. 6s. 


** Agreeable to read and never dull, so that it should have 
no lack of readers.” —Scotsman. 

“ The author arrests ae holds the attention of the reader 
from the first.” — W 


WITH RUSSIAN, JAPANESE, 
AND CHUNCHUSE. 


The Experiences of an Englishman during the Russo- 
Japanese War. By ERNEST BRINDLE. With a Map. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. 


A Sketch of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. 
and Motber of Alexander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. 
COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘The French Noblesse 

of the XVIII. Century.’ Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
“Mrs. Colquhoun Grant has brought together much that 
is interesting in her volume, not only with regard to the 
ter and infl of her subject, but also in the way 

of and about other people.”—Daily Telegraph, 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LHASA AND ITS MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the woe te. By L. AUSTINE 
WADDHKLL, LL.D. C.B. I.E. Lieut. “Colonel, Indian 
Medical Service. With 200 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
8vo, 25s. net. 


OUR SUDAN. 


By JOHN WARD, F.S.A., Author of ‘The Sacred Beetle,’ 
* Greek Coins and their Parent Cities,’ &c. Crown 4to, 720 
Illustrations, including Maps and many Portraits, 21s. net. 
“Mr. Ward’s book is no tourist’s work. Itis a full and 
complete description of the Sudan, its inhabitants, its anti- 
quities, its progress in civilization, its commerce, past, 
present, and to come. Any one who wishes to know the 
remarkable history of what will again be a great Empire, 
must go through Mr. Ward’s book page by page, picture by 
picture. There will be little left for him to know about 
Sudan after that most enjoyable experience is ended.” 
Daily Graphic. 


FROM THE CAPE TO THE 
ZAMBESI. 
By G. T. HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 
demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


** The whole book is really an enlightening one on South 
Africa, and is worthy of careful attention by statesmen, 
politicians, economists, and general readers.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN. 


By the Rev. NAPIER MALCOLM. With Iliustrations by 
MIRZA ABRI'LQASIMIYAZDI. Photograpbsand a Map. 
Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Square 


MEMORIES 


of Life at Oxford, on the Continent, in Greece, and Elsewhere. 
With Reminiscences of Newman, Manning, W. G. Ward, 
Gladstone, the late Lord Salisbury, Sir George Bowen, the 
Marquis of Lothian, Pius 1X., A. H. Clough, Burgon, 
Jowett, Pusey, Stubbs, and many others. By the Rev. 
FREDERICK MHKYRICK, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln 
and Rector of Blickling. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
(Ready next week. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND 
ITS MEMBERS. 


A History from ioe. By the late J. E. HODGSON, R.A., 
and F. A. EATON, M.A., Secretary of the Royal Academy, 
Witb Portraits. Large demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ So entertaining and so useful that one —_ regrets that 
the book should stop at the year 1830.”— Tim 

** Of undoubted interest for all who find attraction in the 
study, pursuit, or literature of art.”—Globe 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W- 





MR. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY. 


MISS ELIZABETH ROBINS’ 
NEW NOVEL 


ENTITLED 


A DARK LANTERN. 
A DARK LANTERN. 


Price 6s. 





Author of 

‘THE MAGNETIC NORTH.’ 

‘THE OPEN QUESTION,’ &c. 

‘“‘This is a very notable book; it is the 

best that Miss Robins has produced, which 
implies that it reaches the highest level of 
modern fiction......For many years there has 
been no more sympathetically, yet relent- 
lessly drawn character in fiction than that of 
Katharine.”—Daily Mail. 


THE WISE WOODS. 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY. 6s. 
Author of ‘The Story of Susan,’ &c. 
This is, so far, Mrs. Dudeney’s most am- 

bitious novel. She gives picturesque descrip- 
tions of gipsy life, and some clever studies of 
Suburbia which readers of her previous works 
will welcome as containing some of her most 
incisive writing. 


TOLLA, THE COURTESAN. 
By E. RODOCANACHI. 6s. 

This book is a serious attempt to picture 

in a graphic way, by means of a series of 

letters, the daily life of Rome in the year 1700. 


THE MACDONNELLS. 
By LADY SYKES. 6s. 


“Henry Macdonnell and his Calvinistic 
mother might have been conceived by 
Thackeray.”— Morning Post. 


THE STIGMA. 
By J. L. HERBERTSON. 6s. 

“ A remarkable novel, touched with some- 
thing akin to the Bronté fire, and its women 
have the intensity, and its men the brutality, 
that mark the characters in ‘Jane Eyre.’” 

Manchester Courier. 


DUKE'S SON. 
By COSMO HAMILTON. 6s. 


“The Baron commends this book...... 
Having once taken it up the reader’s attention 
will be held until the very end.” —Punch. 




















THE CONFESSIONS OF 
AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER. 


3s. 6d. net. 
“A more thoroughly candid account of how 
an American woman succeeded in marrying 
her daughters I have never read.” — World. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford 8t., W.C.. 
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A SELECTION FROM MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





The JAPANESE SPIRIT. By 


OKAKURA-YOSHISABURO. With an Introduction 
by GEORGE MEREDITH. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Its author has mastered not only our language, but our 
modes of thought, so thoroughly, that in his pages, as 
Mr. George Meredith observes, ‘ We get nearer to the secret 
of this sivgular race than we have had the chance of doing 
before.’ ””— Zimes, 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI and the 


FRENCH REFORMATION. By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of ‘Women and Men of the French Renais- 
sance,’ ‘The Household of the Lafayettes,’ &c. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

“Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished 
piece of work. She bas written a brilliant and a scholarly 
book ; a book it is both tempting and difficult to overpraise. 
For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare projective 
vision of the born historian.”— Times, 


JOHN GRAHAM of CLAVER- 


HOUSE, VISCOUNT of DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By 
C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. 

“On the whole it does not seem too much to say that 
this book promises to be the definitive biography of a man 
whose character has been traduced by ‘ prejudice founded 
upon wilful neglect of evidence.’”—Morning Post. 


The KING in EXILE (CHARLES II). 


By EVA SCOTT, Author of ‘ Rupert, Prince Palatine.’ 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 15s. net. 

**Miss Scott is to be congratulated on a notable con- 
tribution to Stuart history. Not merely has she unravelled 
with skill the entanglements of a singularly intricate 
subject...... but she has sketched the ch ters of the 
banished Royalists with a living touch.” 

Dora GREENWELL McCHESNEY, in the Daily Chronicle. 





The SUN and the SERPENT: a 


Contribution to the History of Serpent Worship. By 
Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OLDHAM. Demy 8vo, with 33 
Full- Page I!Justrations, 10s. €d. net. 

*“*Dr. Oldbam speaks from a well-informed mind, and 
utters his views with such moderation and clearness that 
they commend themselves to serious enema: 

sman, 


SEXTI PROPERTI OPERA 


OMNIA. With a Commentary by H. E. BUTLER, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Extra crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 
** No serious student of Propertius can in future afford to 
dispense with Mr. Butler’s interesting and elucidating 
edition.” — School Guardian, 


PENTHESILEA: a Poem. 


LAURENCE BINYON, Author of ‘The Death of 
Adam,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Laurence Binyon treats this exacting subject in 
blank verse of noticeable distinction, marked everywhere by 
an accomplished artistry in giving new cadences to this 
best of English measures, and by a proper classical calmness 
and dignity of feeling whicb, however, never leaves the 
work cold nor prevents it from being pathetic upon occasion. 
It is a beautiful poem, and will be read with interest and 
admiration by any lover of poetry.”—Scotsman, 


A REGISTER of NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By W. P. COURTNEY. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 

“‘A veritable mine of usefulness to the student and the 
author. Now and in the future their thanks will go forth 
to Mr. Courtney, alike for undertaking a work which was 
needed and for the quality of his workmanship.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


The OLD ROAD. By Hilaire Belloc. 


With numerous Photogravures and other Illustrations | 


by WILLIAM HYDE. Mapsand Plans. 3ls. 6d. net. 


“His style is admirable, a little elaborate, and often 
distinguished; and Mr. William Hyde’s illustrations to this 
very handsome book are gems. He bas the secret of getting 
at the spirit of landscape with a fine economy of means. So 
we have a model afftir of its kind.”— Athenaeum, 


WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of 


his Life as shown in his Writings. By E. I. CARLYLE. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


“We have, we think, said enough to show that we have 
read this book with real enjoyment and interest, and to 
express our appreciation of the way in which the autbor has 
performed his difficult and laborious task.” —Atheneum. 


By 


| FREE OPINIONS. 


BY 
MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*This book will, like others that have proceeded 
from the same pep, prove a great popular success.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WILL WARBURTON. By George 


GISSING, Author of ‘The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,’ ‘Veranilda,’ &c. [Shortly. 


The OUTLET. By Andy Adams, 


| Author of ‘The Log of a Cowboy,’ &c, 
Illustrated by #. BOYD SMITH. [Shortly. 





|The QUEEN’S MAN. By Eleanor 
| C. PRICE, Author of ‘Angelot,’ &c. [Shortly. 


ISIDRO. By Mary Austin, Author 


Illustrated 
[ Shortly. 


of ‘The Land of Little Rain,’ &c. 
| by ERIC POPE. 


‘JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen. 


The most popular German Novel of Modern 
Times. 
‘“‘The public is to be congratulated on the fact 
that this story was told, for we know of no finer 
in modern German fiction.” — Westminster Gazette. 


CRITTENDEN. By John Fox, Author 
| of ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,’ &c. 
| Fresh, wholesome, and charming......the cha- 
| racters excellently drawn......willadd to an already 
| brilliant reputation.” —Speaker. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest 


GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The Kloof Bride,’ &c. 


“A story of absorbing interest, touching life at 
| many points, and told with equal vigour and feel- 
| ing.” — Academy. 


IN SEARCH of the UNKNOWN. 
| By B. W. CHAMBERS, Author of ‘Cardigan,’ 
&c. 


‘“‘A delightful web of convincing improbabilities.” 
Speaker. 


STEPNEY RAWSON, Author of ‘A Lady of 
the Regency,’ &c. 


‘“‘The best book of short stories we have read for 
a year or two—one of the best we have ever read.” 


Morning Post. 
| 


'The STEPPING STONE. By Helen 


HESTER COLVILL, Author of ‘Our Wills 
and Fates,’ &c. 


“It is a book which pleases and detains the 
reader throughout, both for the thought put into it, 
| and its simple, but effective writing.” —Times. 





TALES of RYE TOWN. By Maud) 


A History of Moscovite Civilisation and the 
Rise of Modern Russia under Peter the Great 
| By R. NISBET BAIN, 
Author of ‘The Pupils of Peter the Great,’ 


| The FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). 


and his Forerunners, 


‘Peter III., Emperor of Russia,’ &c. With 8 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[ To-day. 


The FAR EASTERN TROPICS: 
| Studies in the Administration of Tropical 
Dependencies. By ALLE\NE IRELAND. 
With a Coloured Map. Large crown 8vo, 63, 

[ Shortly. 


The GARDEN of EDEN: Kempton 


Park once upona Time. By EDITH A. BAR- 
NETT, Author of ‘ Champion in the Seventies,’ 
‘The Fetich of the Family,’ &c. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [ To-day. 


The SAYINGS of MUHAMMAD. 
Arranged by A. L. SUHRAWADY. 16mo, 
2s. 6d. Uniform with the ‘Ingersoll Lectures.’ 
[ To-day. 

| The CITIZEN: a Study of the Indi- 
vidual and the Government. By NATHANIEL 
| SOUTHGATE SHALER, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence 
| Scientific Echool. Crown 8vo, pp. viii-346, 





6s. net. [ Shortly. 
JOHN of GAUNT. By S. Armitage- 


| SMITH. With Portraits and Maps. Demy 8vo, 
about 500 pp. 18s. net. 


‘*No more important work on medizval history has 
appeared during recent years.”—Atheneum, 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, Author of ‘A Book 
of Scoundrels,’ kc. Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 
78. 6d, net. 

Contents :—Studies in Rabelais, Commines, Burton, and 
several of the great Tudor translators. 

‘*Mr. Whibley must be classed among the few discrimi- 
nating critics of a day in which real sensitive criticism is as 
an oasis in the desert ....The level of performanc~- is here 

| singularly even and singularly higb, and the book is a book 
for the library shelf, not a mere volume of essays tv be read, 
returned, and forgotten.” —Atheneum, 


‘GREAT ENGLISHMEN of the 

| SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By sIDN“Y LEE. 
Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 7 «. 6d. net. 

| “This is quite the best work that Mr. Sidney Lee bas 

| given us, with the possible exception of his introduction to 

| Hlizabethan sonnets in ‘An English Garner.’” 

| Academy and Literature. 


RECOLLECTIONS and LETTERS of 
| GENERAL ROBERT ¥. LEE. By Capt. 
R. E. LEE. Demy 8vo, illustrated with Por- 
| traits, 12s. 6d. net, 

| “The reading of such a work as this has something in it 
| of encouragement and inspiration. ‘The country which 
has given birth to men like him,’ was the verdict of an 
English newspaper, ‘ may look the chivalry of Europe in the 
face without shame. For the Fatherlands of Sidney and 
Bayard never produced a nobler soldier, Christian, and 
gentleman than General Robert E. Lee.’”—Daily News. 


INNER JERUSALEM. By Miss 
GUODRICH FREER. Fully illustrated from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 

‘* Whatever may be true of other places, every one has an 
| interest in Jerusalem. For the many who can never hope 
| to visit it themselves, Miss Freer’s book will be of real 

assistance, while those who do make the journey would 

probably do so with more profit if they could find room for 
| this shapely volume in their luggage.” — Outlook. 


WANDERINGS in the GREAT 
FOREsTsS of BORNEO. By Dr. ODOARDO 
BECCARI. Revised and edited by F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARD, M.A. With numerous I)lus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 16s net. 

“ Not since the appearance, a good many years ago, of Dr. 
A. R. Wallace’s great work on the ‘ Malay Arcbipelago,’ has 
there been such au attractive volume on natural history in 
that profuse region.”— Morning Leader, 





PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND ANNOUNCEMENT LIST AND PROSPECTUS OF ALL NEW BOOKS. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limrren, 16, James Street, Haymarket, 8.W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY 
REMAINS OF 


J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Rdited by his WIFE. In 2 vols. illustrated, extra crown 
8vo, 17s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET? CLASSICS, 
NEW VOLUME. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; 
leather, 3s. net. : 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, 


Formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin and 
St. Petersburg. With Portraits. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


VOL. III. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In 5 vols. Vol. III. FROM the 
DEATH of LORD PALMERSTON in 1865 to 1876. 8vo, 


8s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published—Vols. I. and II, 8s. 6d. net each. 
“We do not know where else to find so good a narrative of 
domestic politics from 1865 to 1876...... We can honestly say 
that we have read his present volume with unflagging 
interest from the first page to the last, and that we look for- 
ward toits continuation with keen expectation.”—Spectator, 


1905 ISSUK NOW READY. 


THE 
STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, 
for the Year 1905. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIK, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ARCHHXZOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS.—New Vol. 


A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Lincoln and Merton 
Professor of Classical Archzxology in the University of 
Oxford. With Illustrations. Uxtra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS 


A Fragment of a Treatise on the Industrial Mechanism of 
Society, and other Papers. By the late W. STANLEY 
JEVONS, LL.D. M.A. F.R.3. With a Preface by HENRY 
HIGGS. 8vo, 10s. net. 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB 
LECTURE 


























First Series. Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ 
Club. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Messrs. HURST & BLACKETT 
beg to announce that the First 
Edition of Mr. PERCEVAL 
LANDON’S great work on 
Tibet, entitled LHASA, is now 
out of print. The SECOND 
EDITION READY IMME- 
DIATELY, in 2 vols., with 
all the original Illustrations, 
and the new Official Survey 
of Lhasa and Neighbourhood, 
price 21. 2s. net. 

Orders now sent for the Second 
Edition will be executed as soon 
as it is ready. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


THE RUSSIAN NAVY IN THE 
RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


By Capt. N. KLADO, 
Of the Imperial Russian Navy. 
** An interesting book, and proof of its author’s astuteness 
and ability.” —Standard, 


VOLUME II.0f FRIEDBERGER 
and FROHNER’S VETE- 
RINARY PATHOLOGY, 
Translated by Capt. HAYES 
and Edited by JOHN DUN- 
STAN, M.R.C.V.S., will be 
READY NEXT WEEK, 
price 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVEL = MADAME ALBANESI. 
n 1 vol. 68. 


1. 68 
MARIAN SAX. By Madame Albanesi. 


Author of ‘Capricious Caroline,’ ‘Susannah and One 
Elder,’ &c. 
** This well-written story.”— Pall Mali Gazette. 
“This novel, like everything from the same pen, is 
admirably written and instinct with dramatic feeling.” 
Dundee Advertiser, 
“ The story is gracefully written and constructed.” 
Scotsman, 














SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN 
TRAGEDY: 


Lectures on Hamlet, Othello, King Lear, and Macbeth. By 
Prof. A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D. Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


By J.B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by NELLY ERICH- 
SEN. Extra crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


FOND ADVENTURES. 


Tales of the Youth of the World. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 


THE RED CRAVAT. 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, & THACKERAY. 


PRINTED ON INDIA PAPER. 


Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, gilt tops, 2s. net; limp leather, 
gilt tops, 3s. net each. 
NOW READY. 


WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations. 
PICKWICK PAPERS. With 50 Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. With 190 Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 








In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GENDARME ofthe KING. Being 
the Experiences of the Laird of Lindourie with the 
Great Frederick in the Seven Years’ War. By PHILIP 
L. STEVENSON. 

‘* Narrated with plenty of movement and with a graphic 
picture of Frederick himself.” — Times. 
**Major Stevenson has managed to conj 
spirit of life in Frederick’s Courts and camps. 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY EDMUND DOWNEY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
DOROTHY TUKE; a Tale of the Sea. 
By a DOWNEY, Author of ‘Through Green 
asses,’ &c 


NEW NOVEL BY ALICE M. DIEHL. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
BREAD UPON the WATERS. By 
ALICE M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of an. &e. 
May 22, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


DORRIEN of CRANSTON. By 


) rem MITFORD, Author of ‘The Induna’s Wife,’ 
tc. 


ire up the real 














NEW SIXPENNY EDITIONS. 


In medium 8vo, illustrated covers. 
GOD’S PRISONER. By JOHN OXENHAM. 
A KING’S WOMAN. By KATHERINE TYNAN. 
HER OWN PEOPLE. By B. M. CROKER. 
The MAN from DOWNING STREET. By 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





MESSRS.J.M. DENT & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—_—\_>— 


GARDEN COLOUR. 


SPRING. By Mrs. C. W. Earle. 
SUMMER. By E. V. B. 

AUTUMN. By Rose Kingsley. 
WINTER. By the Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 


With 51 Water-Colour Sketches and Notes 


By MARGARET WATERFIELD. 
Demy 4to, 1/, 1s. net. 


The ATHEN_EZUM says :—“ The book is something more 
than a sumptuous feast of colour; it is a gardener’s 
calendar, to which several hands contribute......That Miss 
Waterfield has good taste is everywhere made evident in 
this attractive volume.” 


The T/MES says :—“ A delightful book, focussing atten- 
tion on one side—perhaps the chief side—of horticulture.” 


The ACADEMY says :—“‘ A notable addition to garden 
literature.” 
Write for a Prospectus. 


AN 


ELIZABETHAN VIRGINAL 
BOOK. 


By EDWARD W. NAYLOR, M.A. Mus.D., 
Organist and Lecturer of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and Author of ‘ Shakespeare and Music,’ &c. 


A critical essay on the fine collection of clavier music in 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and known as the 
Fitzwilliam Virginal Book ; copious Musical Illustrations; a 
coloured Frontispiece of Queen Elizabeth's Virginal Book ; 
a facsimile page from the Virginal Book, &c. 


MASTER MUSICIANS.—New Vol. 


SCHUBERT. 
By E. DUNCAN. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


Chronicles 


OF THE 


CITY OF PERUGIA, 
1492-1503. 


Written by FRANCESCO MATARAZZO, 
Translated by EDWARD STRACHAN MORGAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a translation of Matarazzo’s fascinating medieval 
chronic'e, giving a vivid contemporary account of the story 
of Perugia and the Baglioni (1492-1503). The chronicler is a 
story-teller of the first rank. 











THE TEMPLE PRIMERS. 
Cloth, pott 8vo, ls. net. 
NEARLY READY. 

THE 


WORKING CONSTITUTION 
of the United Kingdom. 


By LEONARD COURTNEY. 
DENTS COMPLETE 


TOLSTOY. 


Translated by Prof. WEINER. 


The MORNING POST says:—‘‘An excellent edition, 
well bound and clearly printed.” 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—‘‘The admirable 
edition of Count Tolstoy’s works which Messrs. Dent are 
publishing is already nearly half completed.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net per Volume; each Volume 
sold separately, except where two or more Volumes go to 
make a complete Work. Also Large-Paper Hdition. 


VOLS. IX., X., and XI. 


ANNA KARENIN. 


In 3 vols. Illustrated. 
Please write for Prospectus containing full 
particulars, 


WAR and PEACE is published in 4 vols. 
London: J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street. 
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The Cambridge Modern History.x—Vol. III. 


The Wars of Religion. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) 


‘Les Guerres DE Reticion’ was the title 
chosen for the fifth volume of Lavisse and 
Rambaud’s ‘ Histoire Générale,’ covering 
the period 1559-1648. It serves less well 
to cover the period 1560-1610, treated in 
the third volume of ‘The Cambridge Modern 
History.’ But as all sub-titles for historic 
periods are in their nature mere make- 
shifts, there would be no temptation to carp 
at the one selected were it not somewhat 
indicative of the relations of two works 
which are in some sense rivals. The French 
volume takes a century to the Cambridge 
half-century, and though the new model has 
therefore the advantage in size and amount 
of detail, in most matters of editorial 
organization the archetype is superior. 
The more we read of the new, the more we 
wish that what was good in the French 
model had been retained. In outward form 
the French rival will always have the 
advantage, for the crowded line and un- 
broken page of the English text are as hard 
to read with pleasure as the French is easy. 
One volume of the series must now, of 
course, be like another in appearance, 
but as the Cambridge Press proposes to 
issue a companion medieval history, the 
present may be a suitable moment to urge 
the desirability of a change of form when 
opportunity occurs. 

The first chapter of the volume suffers by 
the method of presentation adopted. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the murder of 
the Guises, and the conversion of Henry IV. 
are events to which subsequent writers 
must refer again and again, yet the theme 
of the fugue is obscured at the moment of 
its first rendering. The tale opens with the 





shedding of Huguenot blood at Vassy, but | Alva “thundering” at the gates of Kome 


nothing is said to show the momentous 
nature of the event, to show why it meant to 
Condé, for instance, the crossing of the 
Rubicon. The editors have bidden Mr. 
Butler begin at this point, and that is 
enough. Thereader is at once plunged into 
a sea of events, and left to guide himself 
as best he may. Eminent personalities 
glide past him like ships dimly descried 
on the distant horizon, too far off to 
be hailed and intercepted. Certain great 
persons appear as holders of high 
office, but it is by their office alone that 
they are made familiar to the reader. Even 
Gaspard de Coligny is simply an admiral 
who appeared on certain occasions with duly 
recorded dates. French history, full of 
memorable phrases, the utterances of great 
men, which stamp the men and the events 
upon the memory, is reduced by this means 
to a jejune and tedious narration, such as has 
long been banished from the French school, 
and need not now be offered to educated 
Englishmen. The events of August 24th, 
1572, are described as a Massacre, the con- 
ventional capital being retained, but save 
for that indication the occasion might be 
merely another Vassy on a larger scale; we 
learn that the total number of victims has 
been variously estimated, but not why it is 
desirable to seek statistics of an event 
seemingly so little important. There is no 
attempt to discover the nature of the feeling 
that manifested itself in this murderous 
form, or to show how deeply the event 
affected France. Yet to other writers, as 
was to be expected, the Massacre appears 
as one of those memorable events which 
have good broad backs, capable of 
showing to advantage a large pattern of 
historic cause and result. Mr. Tilley, for 
instance, in his admirable chapter on French 
literature, writes: ‘‘ French poetry cannot 
be said to have suffered from the Massacre 
to the same extent as French scholarship ’’; 
but as he does not develop either part of 
this thesis, we are clearly expected to turn 
back for aid to the first account of what 
happened. Dr. Brosch, again, writing on 
the Ottoman power, and generally anxious 
to find a European parallel for Turkish 
murders, contrasts the effect of the death of 
Mustafa with that of the Massacre, and 
traces the ruin of the Ottoman empire to 
the murder. If these passages show a ten- 
tency to exaggerate, Mr. Butler’s account 
errs as much on the other side. The con- 
version of Henry IV. is briefly alluded to 
by Mr. Butler, and as briefly by Mr. 
Leathes, to whom falls the history of his 
reign. There seems to have been no edi- 
torial allotment of this important episode, 
which was better worth a paragraph 
than many of the minutie here set 
down in detail. The rest of Mr. Leathes’s 
chapter is excellent, and superior to his 
previous work for the ‘History.’ His 
bibliography shows his range, and is far 
better than the inadequate list offered for 
the reigns of Henry’s predecessors. 

The drab opening chapter contrasts 
curiously with the highly coloured picture 
of Spanish affairs drawn by Major Martin 
Hume. Here there is an attempt at effect, 
an attempt which we welcome; but it fails 
of complete success through want of due 
light and shade. We find, for instance, 





in 1557; if his artillery thunders when 
silent, one wonders what it will do when it 
roars. The definiteness of Major Hume’s 
character-drawing clashes at times with the 
decisions of his fellow-writers. He ascribes 
to Philip II, for instance, unalterable 
tenacity of purpose, whereas Mr. Edzaund- 
son calls him, on the contrary, undecided. 
The truth may lie in Granvelle’s complaint, 
not here recorded, that “‘ he had formed the 
resolution to be perfectly irresolute.” The 
weak places of the Spanish power are 
plainly shown, but not its sources of 
strength. Three times we learn that the 
Spanish fields lay untilled; but iteration 
does not enhance the effect of the statement, 
and there is the same want of artistic skill 
in depicting Philip’s financial embarrass- 
ments as so bad at the beginning that they 
could not get worse. More impressive would 
have been a careful account of the nature 
of Spanish finance, such as Ranke has given 
in epitome. Mr. Edmundson obtains far 
better effect in dealing with the numerous 
heroic episodes of the war in the Nether- 
lands; a crescendo is produced when 
needed by the use of an occasional piano. 
The story of the execution of Egmont and 
Horn is admirably told. Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
description of the death of the queen in 
his chapter on the last years of Elizabeth 
should also be singled out for special 
praise. 

The late Dr. Law’s chapter, entitled 
‘ Mary Stewart,’ is drawn beautifully to scale, 
though the ground was crowded, as he had 
to treat of English affairs as well as of 
Scotch, of Elizabeth as well as Mary. Much 
he knew of both, but in a brief chapter he 
could give only the main outlines, deal out 
justice with an even hand, and view their 
works and ways as part of a larger theme. 
The Irish chapter, on the other hand, is com- 
pletely out of scale. Mr. Dunlop is as deeply 
versed in his subject as was Dr. Law, but 
he has not the same sense of proportion 
and perception of the essential. eo 
diffuse on some points of subordinate im- 
portance, he gives less than enough for the 
understanding of [Irish institutions and 
ideas. We learn that only ‘the tradition 
of a Christian belief still survived’ among 
the Irish chieftains at the close of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and that by the 
efforts of the Counter-Reformation Ireland 
was reconverted from a state approaching 
heathenism. This promises to be interest- 
ing, but when the time comes to describe 
the progress of the mission, it is dismissed 
in a few sentences. The bibliography is 
unreasonably diffuse; for instance, the local 
historians of particular Irish towns are 
named, when a reference to Dr. Gross’s 
volume of municipal bibliography would 
have sufficed. 

In these and other matters there seems to 
have been too little editorial severity and 
watchfulness. The Master of Peterhouse 
has contributed excellent chapters on the 
Empire, but deals more rigorously with him- 
self than he does with other people. Mr. 
Lee’s lengthy account of the dreary course of 
Essex’s affairs, which, in a general historv, 
do not call for minute narrative, might well 
have been cancelled, and, in any case, it was 
undesirable to include a second account of 
the Cadiz expedition, diverging somewhat 
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from the first. Three times the main 
differences between the Spanish and Eng- 
lish build of ships are described: twice by 
Prof. Laughton, and again by Major Hume. 
By pruning the superfluous matter, space 
might have been found for an adequate 
discussion of several themes which are left 
almost wholly untouched. The affairs of 
Denmark and Sweden, most important as 
illustrating the nature of the schemes to 
extend Catholic influence, and the close 
connexion between religion and politics, are 
omitted; perhaps they are supposed to be 
covered by a scanty outline included in a 
previous volume, where it was chronologic- 
ally out of place, and, in any case, wholly 
insufficient when we come to close quarters 
with the second half of the century. 
Roumanian history is similarly passed over, 
though the conquest of Transylvania by 
Michael the Brave is a sufficiently con- 
spicuous incident, and its points of contact 
with matters here treated are numerous and 
important. There is a good measure of 
Polish history, but the affairs of Muscovy 
and the account of Ivan the Terrible are for 
some reason withheld. The commercial 
history of the whole period, and the history 
of art and science, except for a few words 
from Mr. Armstrong, writing on Tuscany, 
obtain no place. The reform of the calendaris 
referred to, but, like the rest of the work of 
Gregory XIII., the details of its history are 
omitted. Count Balzani writes an interest- 
ing chapter entitled ‘Rome under Sixtus V.,’ 
and naturally treats only of matters which 
fall under that title. The chapter on ‘The 
Church and Reform’ having been given in 
a previous volume, reform movements in the 
Catholic Church within the second half of 
the century escape attention. It would 
have been better if each volume had been 
made to cover a definite term of years 
rather than an imperfect set of subjects. 
Under the present arrangement the first 
and second volumes include matter which 
chronologically belongs to the third. In 
this point, again, the French editors made 
the more practical choice. Careful dove- 
tailing was perhaps rendered difficult by 
the nature of the original scheme, but the 
relegation to a separate and concluding 
chapter of the subject of ‘ Political Thought 
in the Sixteenth Century’ seems scarcely 
to coincide with Lord Acton’s view of the 
proper treatment of history. Immersed in 
minute narrative, and aware that “ political 
thought” is to be treated separately, few 
of the writers embody in their account of 
political events any analysis of the thought 
that prompted the actions they narrate. 
The concluding chapter proves to be, what 
it ought to be, in the main an account of 
the political philosophy of specialists who 
wrote on that subject in the sixteenth 
century. Mr. Figgis, who has made him- 
self thoroughly at home in the political 
philosophy of the next century, shows in 
the preceding period a somewhat less com- 
plete mastery. Amid much that is admirable 
we note some weak phrases, such as, ‘It 
was not for nothing that Luther burnt 
the Corpus Juris Canonici,” and “The 
principles of civil authority were of 
universal import.” If less space had been 
em to Luther—whose position was fully 

iscussed in an earlier volume—and more 
to Althusius, whose greatness as a thinker 





is scarcely sufficiently brought out, the 
chapter would have been strengthened. 
The comparison of medisval and modern 
statements of the Papal claims and the 
analysis of many of the sixteenth-century 
novelties in political thought are, however, 
masterly. ‘The very phrase ‘reason of 
state’ is fundamentally modern.’ ‘‘ The 
modern mind is not disposed to admit the 
existence of any legal right or duty, either 
public or private, which cannot be enforced by 
compulsion.” These and many other passages 
deserve quotation. There is also a residue 
of interesting but contentious matter; for 
instance, such obiter dicta as “it is finally 
to be observed that religious liberty is 
rightly to be described as the parent of 
political,” which may be true of the six- 
teenth century, but is not equally true of all 
time. 

In this notice we have offended our- 
selves against those canons of proportion 
which we have urged the editors to respect, 
inasmuch as our space has been given to 
criticism, and there remains over very much 
to praise. But the vintage of the ‘Cam- 
bridge Modern History’ is well known to be 
sound, and stands in no need of laudatory 
sentences for the purpose of advertisement. 
The index of the present volume is, we are 
glad to see, a great improvement on its pre- 
decessors. 








King Leopold II.: his Rule in Belgium 
and the Congo. By John de Oourcy 
MacDonnell. With 40 Full-page Plates, 
Genealogical Table, and Map. (Cassell 
& Co.) 

A poLiticaAL pamphlet, spun out to nearly 

four antioal ages, and made up of 

panegyrics and misrepresentations, is 
irksome reading, of a sort not generally 
calling for notice in our columns. The 
literary form of Mr. MacDonnell’s book, 
however, and its assumption of official 
authority, make it proper that intending 
readers should be told something as to the 
nature of its contents. Though it has no 
prefatory or introductory note, a loose page 
of advertisement inserted in the volume is 
evidently intended to serve the purpose of 
one, and in this we are told that ‘ Mr. 

MacDonnell is fortunate in having access to 

documents and departments which are closed 

to the ordinary historian”; that this is 

‘*a most valuable work, coming as it does from 

an absolutely authentic source, and showing the 

forces at work, and the ideals of the Belgian 

King as they have never been before ” ; 

and that “it may almost be called Belgium’s 

apologia for the Congo administration.” 

Unless King Leopold is willing to be held 

—— for all the preposterous assertions 

of his apparent spokesman, a démenti ought 

promptly to be issued from Laeken. 

In the genealogical table, “ showing the 
descent of King Leopold II., and his relation 
to King Edward VII.,’’ which is considered 
important enough to be mentioned on the 
title-page, two sons are assigned to King 
Leopold I. of Belgium besides the present 
Count of Flanders, one being ‘‘ Prince 
Leopold, Duke of Brabant,’’ the other 
“Leopold II., King of the Belgians, 
Sovereign of the Independent State of the 
Congo.” This, of course, is merely a care- 
less blunder, which, set right in the text, 





will deceive nobody, and may readily be 


excused.. But it is indicative of the 
carelessness or worse of which there are 
num berless instances in the text. 

Only two of Mr. MacDonnell’s seventeen 
chapters are devoted to the King-Sovereign’s 
‘“‘rule in Belgium”’ itself. In these there is 
no evidence of private documentary informa- 
tion, but there is at least a suggestion of 
royal inspiration, as to the way in which 
the theory that “in a constitutional mon- 
archy the king’s place is ever that of a ruler, 
and his first duty is to rule,’’ has been so 
steadily and skilfully carried out during the 
we forty years that the Liberal party in 

elgium has been used up and virtually got 
rid of. This has been done, with the 
assistance of a docile and devout majority, 
in the broadest sense of the term, by 


‘©a Catholic Prince, whom none could accuse of 
anti-Catholicity, whose wise moderation led him 
at all times to curb the manifestation of violent 
party spirit in the Governments of the country, 
and the real Liberalism of whose views caused 
him to protect the freedom of the institutions 
of the country from whatever side it was 
attacked.” 


The main portion of the book is, we 
presume, the ‘‘apologia for the Congo 
administration,” but it is led up to by 
a chapter on ‘ Belgium and the Foreign 
Powers,’ which is more interesting and sig- 
nificant than any of the others. 

Mr. MacDonnell’s view is that the 

erpetual neutrality imposed on Belgium 
> the Great Powers in 1830 constituted her 


“the Warden of the Peace of Europe, and 
in this noble position she is bound to maintain 
herself, by her treaties as well asin her own 
self-interest.” 


This obligation, it is held, has rendered 
it an international as well as a patriotic 
duty that Belgium should at all times be 
ready for war. The necessity for this 
has been increased by the greed or 
callousness of France, Germany, and other 
neighbours. Forced in the upholding 
of her interests to plot by turn for and 
against these neighbours, especially France 
and Germany, Belgium has more than held 
her own through three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, but in so doing has incurred the 
jealousy or fear of each in turn or all 
together, and the vast and solemn respon- 
sibilities she has taken upon herself are not 
lessened because, 


‘‘standing between the great nations of Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and serving as a 
protection for each, she has, in our time, instead 
of a storm centre, become a peace centre of 
Europe.” 


But for her great services to the world 
Belgium receives no gratitude, and, worst 
of all, the nation she has always loved the 
most, and been of most service to, is now 
the most ungrateful. At length the time 
has fully come for Belgium to speak out— 
or, at any rate, as Mr. MacDonnell thinks, 
for him to speak out for her—and these are 
some of the threats and warnings he 
utters :— 


** It would be well for every Power to pause 
before goading Belgium on, and well for some 
to consider in what direction their goading 
drives Belgium to turn. That Belgium is being 
goaded at the present time—goaded almost to 
the point at which endurance becomes neither 
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virtuous nor possible, and that by the Power 
she looked upon as her greatest friend, and to 
which, from the first moment of her history, 
she gave continuous proofs of her fidelity 
and her affection—is, unhappily, too true. 
Whencever they arose, the attacks of England 
on Belgium have long since passed the bounds of 
reason and justice, and they have long since 
passed the bounds of English interest...... So 
unbridled are these attacks, and so fiercely 
does Belgium resent them, that the situation 
has already become a grave one ; and the seem- 
ing ignorance of it in which English statesmen 
remain contrasts strangely with the eagerness 
with which it is grasped and the profit which is 
made of it by others, outside Belgium, who are 
not friendly to England...... It may, then, come 
with surprise to Englishmen to learn that an 
opportunity has been seized on in certain 
quarters on the Continent of fanning the flame 
of discord with England’s abuse of Belgium.” 


It is from Germany, Mr. MacDonnell 
hints not darkly, that the danger of 
England’s ruin chiefly comes, and it is to 
King Leopold, he plainly indicates, that 
England’s salvation will be due, if it is 
secured at all. 

But our ill-used benefactor’s patience 
must not be too sorely tried :— 





‘*King Leopold, confident at all times in his 
aim for his country’s good, is, most fortunately, 
a ruler who pursues his course unswayed by 
praise or blame. He has inherited and con- 
tinued the traditions, policy, and instincts of 
his father, who came to Belgium not as a 
German, but an English prince...... The friend- 
ship of King Leopold for the country of which 
his father was a citizen, and which a prince of 
his house reigns over, has up to the present 
prevented an open rupture in these relations 
from taking place; but every day Englishmen 
themselves make the King’s task more difficult.” 


It is in the hope of rescuing the nation 
whose king is his nephew from the down- 
fall which, we are expected to believe, is 
being courted by English critics of Congo 
rule, that the Sovereign of the Congo State 
has commissioned or assisted Mr. Mac- 
Donnell to write this book, and particularly 
its dozen chapters about the Congo. The 
writer’s arguments, however, are not con- 
vincing, and we wish we could attribute 
their unreality to ignorance of the subject 
in hand. It cannot, for instance, have 
been from want of knowledge that Mr. 
MacDonnell, notwithstanding the diligence 
he shows in proving that King Leopold was 
the one and only founder, and is now the 
exclusive owner, of the Congo State, per- 
sistently refers to criticisms of King 
Leopold’s Congo policy as attacks on 
Belgium or the Belgian people. The critics, 
from the British Government downwards, 
have, so far as we are aware, always strictly 
differentiated between the Congo Govern- 
ment, in which King Leopold has abso- 
lutely despotic powers, and the Belgian 
nation, of which he is _ constitutional 
monarch. In so doing they are in agree- 
ment with the numerous and growing 
body of Congolese critics and reformers in 
Belgium herself, who cannot forget that in 
1884 King Leopold assigned to France a 
right of pre-emption as regards his Congo 
possessions, and that, although this right 
was surrendered in 1895 to the extent of 
not invalidating the king’s bond to the 
Belgian Government empowering it to take 
over the Congo in 1900 unless the debt for 
which it was pawned was redeemed in the 








interval, the king in 1901 bluntly refused 
to give “P either the money or the Congo, 
and still retains possession by virtue 
of a formal legalization of an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional arrangement. These 
are facts about which, as about a great many 
others, Mr. MacDonnell is discreetly silent. 

Though it makes all the more absurd the 
scare which it is here attempted to raise as 
to the effect of protests against Congo 
wrongdoing on the international position of 
Belgium, Mr. MacDonnell’s account of the 
origin and early history of the Congo State 
has been so compiled as to leave with King 
Leopold all the credit, such as it is, 
as well as all the responsibility for 
the achievement. Evidently to this intent 
exaggerated importance is attached to 
the unofficial Geographical Conference 
held in Brussels in 1876, from which its 
royal president claims that he received 
international warrant to appropriate for the 
International African Association that grew 
out of it mastery over all portions of Central 
Africa explored under its patronage; and 
there is corresponding minimizing of the 
authority of the official Conference held in 
Berlin in 1884 to settle some of the knotty 
questions that had arisen in the interval, 
especially concerning the Oongo. The 
visionary but long - admitted rights of 
Portugal to the Congo district, as part of its 
African territories, are mentioned only to 
be scouted. French, German, and British 
proceedings are also misrepresented to their 
detriment; and the value of the proceedings 
of Stanley and other agents of King Leopold 
is, to their aggrandizement, yet more mis- 
represented. The validity of the so-called 
treaties with native chiefs which Stanley 
brought home, for instance, was certainly 
not ‘‘ beyond question in international law,” 
and, instead of 


‘* vesting the sovereignty of the whole of that 
great portion of Equatorial Africa which is now 
known as the Conventional Basin of the Congo, 
and of great districts outside of it, extending 
practically from sea to sea, in the International 
African Association,” 


they merely assigned to Stanley and his 
nominees trading privileges on the banks 
of the Congo river along a few hundred 
tiles from its mouth. 

The statements made on nearly every 
page of this part of Mr. MacDonnell’s book 
have been refuted over and over again, on 
official and other indisputable evidence, and 
deserve no further contradiction. Their 
reiteration here is an insult to the readers 
whom the writer wants to persuade. 
Especially so is, together with the per- 
version of the provisions of the Berlin and 
Brussels General Acts, the attempt to 
make out that the sole object and decisive 
result of Baron Dhanis’s expedition against 
the Arab slave-traders in 1892 and the 
following years were suppression of slave- 
raiding and slavery in Central Africa. Asa 
matter of fact, King Leopold’s employ- 
ment of Tippu Tippu and his partners 
was a main incentive to the Arab encroach- 
ments, which were only interfered with 
when and in so far as the Congo State 
was imperilled by them, and when and in 
so far as the State officials wanted, or 
were able, to establish a monopoly in their 
own improved methods of slavery and 
slave-raiding. 





More than a third of the book is occupied 


with a demonstration of the splendid in- 
tentions and, as it is pretended, yet more 
splendid performances of the State and its 
emissaries and allies—heathen blacks as 
well as Christian whites—in civilizing the 
natives whom it employs, solely for their 
own good, in rubber-collecting and other 
light and well-paid-for labours. It is little 
more than a repetition of statements already 
made in wearisome abundance. But the 
statements have been brought up to date, 
and include mention of Consul Casement’s 
report, our Government’s dispatches thereon, 
and the Congo Government’s appointment 
of the Commission of Inquiry which was 
sent out last September and returned 
to Brussels in March. It is unfortunate 
for Mr. MacDonnell that he did not delay 
the publication of, at any rate, these 
146 pages of his book until he had seen the 
informal but well-vouched-for summaries, 
already issued, of the evidence which satisfied 
the Commissioners, and of which a full 
report has not yet appeared. At the end of 
his “ apologia”’ he says :— 


‘* From a commission so composed it is certain 
that a report will be received setting forth all 
the facts of the case fully and impartially. With 
the verdict of the commission on the condition 
of the natives it is to be hoped that the con- 
troversy in which so much has been disgrace- 
ful lying, and so much a skilful appeal to avari- 
cious passion hypocritically cloaked as philan- 
thropy, will cease, and that the Independent 
State will be allowed to continue its great work 
in the development of its territories, the im- 
provement of its people, and the administration 
of justice, unhindered by the jealous clamourings 
of envious adventurers.” 


However inadequate the report may be as 
an exposure of evils alleged to be going on 
all over the Congo State’s territory, as well 
as in the small area visited by the Commis- 
sion, the critics of Leopoldian policy, whom 
Mr. MacDonnell so vigorously denounces, 
will probably agree with him in hoping 
that it will put a sufficient check on the 
avaricious passions that have been so plenti- 
ful of late. In that case the threatened 
abandonment of England by King Leopold 
to its continental foes may be averted. 








Ia Vie et ? Quvre de Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Par Germaine-Marie Mer- 
lette. (Paris, Armand Colin.) 


We had occasion recently to notice M. 
Fernand Henry’s skilful version of Mrs. 
Browning’s ‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ 
and now an elaborate monograph on the 
English poet comes to us also from Paris. 
Mile. Merlette’s careful study of the life and 
writings of Elizabeth Barrett Browning is 
cast in a form which reminds us of the 
theses which tandidates for the Doctorate in 
the University of Paris are required to 
write and to publish. We observe that the 
author has received the degree of Doctor, 
and certainly her sound and scholarly appre- 
ciation of Mrs. Browning’s work proves her 
worthy of it. She has made a thorough 
study of her subject, has visited the scenes 
in Italy and England which are most inti- 
mately connected with the poet’s life, and 
has collected much information at first 
hand. 
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Since Mrs. Ritchie wrote her article 
on Mrs. Browning for the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ many new facts and 
much new light on the character of the poet 
have been given to the world. Mlle. Mer- 
lette has made use of all available sources, 
and the result is a book which gives us by 
far the completest account of Mrs. Brown- 
ing that is to be found in any language. It 
would have been less bulky, however, and 
would have lost nothing if the elaborate 
prose analysis of each poem could have been 
omitted. 

Mlle. Merlette, as becomes a biographer 
who is also a critic, does not allow herself 
to be carried away by enthusiasm for her 
subject. She maintains her critical attitude 
throughout. But perhaps in her final esti- 
mate of the poetess she ranks her too high. 
Mrs. Browning won wider and more imme- 
diate recognition, but her fame will hardly 
be so enduring as that of Christina 
Rossetti. Her best work is excellent in a 
feminine and emotional way; it is full 
of inspiration, but it lacks the artistic self- 
restraint which Miss Rossetti shared with 
Sappho alone among women, as well as the 
intense concentration of passion and lan- 
guage which Sappho shared with none. 
Mlle. Merlette, however, places Mrs. Brown- 
ing second to Sappho :— 


** Trois grands poétes ont illustré la premiére 
partie du régne de Victoria. Tennyson est le 
plus grand artiste, Browning est 4 la fois le 
penseur le plus profond et le plus subtil 
analyste. C'est Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
qui a le mieux su faire entendre 

Cette voix du cceur, qui seule au cceur arrive, 
lorsqu’elle a exprimé l’amour ou la pitié...... 
Avec moins art, nous trouvons une inspiration 
égale 4 celle de Sapho. Si nous songeons & 
l’élévation et k la pureté jointes chez Elizabeth 
i la profondeur du sentiment, nous pourrons 
dire: de méma que Sapho est proclamée la 
premitre femme pocte du monde antique et 
paien, Mrs. Browning est la premiére femme 
poéte du monde moderne et chrétien.” 


Naturally the French critic, who believes 
with Buffon that “ Bien écrire, c’est 3 la fois 
bien penser, bien sentir et bien rendre,”’ is 
compelled to notice, again and again, Mrs. 
Browning’s lack of art and disregard of 
form. With her, the artist was always 
inferior to the poet and thinker: “ Elle ne 
possédait pas assez bien les secrets du 
métier, qui en poésie s’appelle l’art.’’ Mlle. 
Merlette sees in the poem entitled ‘A Dead 
Rose’ a symbolical announcement that the 
poetess herself regarded beauty of form as a 
secondary object. However that may be, 
‘Aurora Leigh,’ full of the raw material of 
poetry, and abounding in beautiful passages, 
is ruined by its diffuseness and lack of con- 
struction ; violent mannerisms, obscurity, and 
lack of compression mar many other of Mrs. 
Browning’s longer poems and some of her 
glowing and impetuous lyrics; and it was 
only when constrained within the bounds of 
the most severe metrical forms that she 
rose to her highest performance. The 
shortness and difficulty of the sonnet form 
rid her of the faults of diffuseness and care- 
lessness, and roused to its utmost effort the 
artistic sense which was apt to lie dormant 
in her. 

Mile. Merlette’s appreciation of the 
‘Sonnets’ is excellent, and we shall be for- 
given for quoting the following passage :— 





‘*Les Sonnets forment un tout parfait, 
avec exposition, noeud et dénouement, et le 
mérite en est plus grand que ne serait celui 
d’autant de petits podmes d’égale beauté, sans 
aucun lien entre eux. On peut les comparer & 
un collier de pierres précieuses, naturellement 
assorties, polies ensuite, et sorties par la méme 
main habile. Cecollier aura plus de valeur que 
la somme de toutes les gemmes qui le composent, 
prises chacune & part. Mais nous devons 
convenir qu’on ne peut guére espérer de trouver 
c23s diamants littéraires tous également de la 
plus belle eau, sans paille ni défauts d’aucune 
sorte. La critique trouverait encore, ga et la, 
quelques fautes de gofit ; des comparaisons qui 
étonnent, et détonnent, quelques métaphores 
incohérentes, ou bien des traces des anciens 
défauts de l’auteur, obscurité et subtilité.” 


With reference to the story of the publica- 
tion of the ‘Sonnets,’ Mlle. Merlette records, 
on the authority of Miss Swanwick, ‘‘un mot 
expressif”’ of Browning. All the world 
knows that when the ‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ’—of which the ‘ Love Letters’ 
were the prose version—were finished, Mrs. 
Browning thrust them into Browning’s 
pocket and fled from the room, after begging 
him to burn them if he did not like them. 
Browning read them, and his verdict was 
that he could not keep them for himself 
alone. They were, he declared, ‘‘ the most 
beautiful sonnets written in any language 
since Shakspeare,” meaning, we presume, 
‘*the most beautiful sequence of love 
sonnets,’”’ for Milton and Wordsworth wrote 
sonnets after Shakspeare. Browning rightly 
insisted on publication. ‘‘Iam the guardian 
of your genius,” so, according to his own 
account of the matter given to Miss 
Swanwick, he argued with his wife, ‘‘and 
in that capacity I ought to insist on your 
consent to publish the ‘ Sonnets.’ ”’ 

We have noticed a good many misprints 
and small misquotations, such as are likely 
to occur when printing a foreign tongue. 
Some of these are corrected in a list of 
errata, but some remain, as in the notes on 
pp. 65, 83, and 281. Dr. Bridge is now 
more correctly referred to as Sir Frederick 
Bridge. Mlle. Merlette deals judiciously 
with Mrs. Browning’s system of rhyming, 
which, she maintained, was not careless, 
but which was certainly not successful, and 
which has damaged her perhaps more than 
she deserved in the ears of a generation 
which has brought the art of versification 
to so high an average of technical excel- 
lence. We are not inclined to defend Mrs. 
Browning’s rhymes; Bion and undying, 
which Mlle. Merlette quotes, are indeed 
atrocious as rhymes, but it is only fair to 
say that though it is Béwv in Greek, we 
pronounce the name “ Biin”’ in English. 

Mrs. Browning’s best lyrics — as, for 
instance, ‘The Cry of the Children’ or ‘A 
Musical Instrument ’—sing themselves; in 
Lamartine’s phrase, they ‘portent leur 
melodie,” and an original melody too. Mlle. 
Merlette makes an interesting point when 
she compares their musical quality with 
“‘tels de nos poctes contemporains qui 
veulent faire de la musique avant toute 
chose.” Mrs. Browning also resembles 
Verlaine and his followers in the liberties 
which she takes with rhyme. In this “ true 
genius, but true woman ”’—the words apply 
to Mrs. Browning as truly as to the 
George Sand to whom she addressed them— 
Mlle. Merlette has found a most congenial 





subject for the exercise of her critical 
talents, and in telling the story of the life 
she has done full justice to the woman who 
wrote verses from her infancy, and through- 
out her life maintained a cult of poetry 
‘‘as an object to read, think, and live for,” 
and to the poet who was always striving 
‘*to do better next time.”’ 








A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles.—Pargeter —- Pennached. (Vol. 
VIL) By Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


Unscrzntiric readers of current English 
prose will get a clearer idea of the scope of 
this double section if ‘‘ pariah” and ‘ pen- 
manship” be taken as the first and last 
items, though a poet will be glad to note 
authority for substituting ‘‘ pargeting” for 
‘ plaster-work.”’ Many of the articles are 
exceptionally interesting and instructive, 
notwithstanding the paucity of Old English 
words, of which there are only nine cer 
tain examples, and of these only three— 
‘¢ parrock,”’ “path,” and ‘ paxwax ’’—are 
Anglo-Saxon, as the Derbyshire ‘‘ Peak,” 
‘ Péaclond,” may be British. 

The picce de résistance of the fare is the 
verb “pass,” a differentiated doublet of 
the verb “pace,” which occupies sixteen 
columns, and comprises ‘‘140 sense-groups.” 
The study of this article affords an excellent 
introduction to the important subject of 
sense-development. With it must be con- 
sulted the articles on ‘‘ passing” (participial 
adjective), in which under B adv. = “ sur- 
passingly,’’ should be a reference to ‘‘ pass,” 
vb. vii. 19 (obsolete) — ‘‘to surpass’’; 
‘* passed-master,” an academic phrase con- 
fused by novelists with the masonic and 
civic term ‘‘ past-master” ; and ‘‘ passable.” 
Dr. Murray does not disdain the technical 
‘pass’? of poker, euchre, and football. 
The judicial ‘“‘ pass sentence” goes back 
through “‘ pass criticism, an affront, a jest, 
compliments, censure, speeches,’’ to ‘‘ pass 
a sigh”; cf. woidv ce eros hiyev €pkos 
dddvrwv. Probably many persons would 
explain ‘I passed the night” as ‘‘I passed 
through the night” with some modern 
dictionaries, but Dr. Murray prefers ‘to 
cause or allow to pass or go by,” comparing 
‘pass away the time,” ‘I will passe forth 
this day by little and little { pau/atim hune 
producam diem] with sipping and drinking” 
(Baret, ‘Alv.,’ p. 158). Under § 32, the 
figurative sense ‘‘to undergo, experience, 
endure, suffer,” we are told ‘‘now usually 
pass through.’ We think that, wrongly or 
rightly, modern speakers mean ‘‘I under- 
went night-long misery” by ‘‘I passed a 
miserable night,’’ and that any qualification 
of time which implies suffering colours 
“pass” so that it now means “ undergo.” 
Another interesting pair of differentiated 
doublets is ‘‘patron,” ‘‘pattern.’ In 
Ireland ‘‘ pattern’? means a dance on any 
holiday, through the development of 
‘pattern’? (patron saint) into the 
“‘pattern’s’’ festival, and a dance on that 
occasion. The idle corruption of “‘ patience *” 
(herbalists’ name for a kind of dock) into 
“passions” has been locally utilized to 
designate bistort (Polygonum  bistorta). 
Again, “partner” is an alteration, by 
popular etymology more happy than usual, 
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of “ parcener,” which survives in law, and 
is an Anglo-French form of the judicious 
French abbreviations of Late Latin 
partitionarius = ‘a partitioner.” 

De Quincey, unconsciously following 
Boyle in writing ‘‘parvanimity,” gives a 
note: ‘I coin this word parvanimity as an 
adequate antithesis to magnanimity.’’ Under 
“party” we find the French partie and 
parti more or less confused. Other interest- 
ing articles are those on “ parliament,” 
‘‘ part,” “particle,” ‘‘ particular,” ‘‘ pass” 
(sb.7)—to which ‘‘ pass’? in the phrases 
‘come to pass,” ‘‘ bring to pass,” is rightly 
referred, having been placed hitherto under 
the verb—“ pastime,” ‘‘ peculiar,” ‘‘ pedi- 
gree,” “peel” (vb.'=pillage, strip), and 
“ peer” (sb.). 

The date c. 700, assigned to the Epinal 
Glossary under “ parrock,” is, in the opinion 
of the best authorities, a century too 
early. The form “ parodos’’ for ‘‘ parode ” 
(‘or entrance chant,” Jebb, Soph. ‘ Elec- 
tra,’ 1870) should have been given, as 
scholars now seem to prefer the Greek form ; 
thus Sir R. C. Jebb writes: ‘‘The Chorus 
chant the parodos,’’ Soph. ‘ Electra,’ p. xxv, 
1894. Why the“! par- ” of ‘‘ parhomologous”’ 
(Gadow) is to be pronounced with a long 
‘¢a,” as in English ‘ far,’’ and not like the 
‘* par-”’ of ‘‘ parodistic,” is not clear. The 
reformed pronunciation of ‘pari passu” 
seems to be intended to follow the usual 
practice, but the first vowel is wrongly 
marked as long. The latest quotation for 
‘*parcomiac” is dated 1803, and the ex- 
planation seems to limit its position to the 
end of an anapzstic system; but Jebb 
(Soph. ‘Electra,’ p. 20, 1894) writes :— 


**T wo successive parcemiacs...... Synesius, the 
Bishop of Ptolemais, composed his fifth hymn 
wholly in these spondaic parcemiacs, a weighty 
and solemn measure.” 


References are wanted from ‘“ pauny” 
and ‘‘pawnee”’ to ‘‘ brandy-pawnee,” and 
from ‘ parisia” to ‘ parrhesia.’”’ Dr. 
Murray’s etymology is generally so cautious 
that it is surprising he should venture to 
call ‘‘ pastor” agent noun from pase ere, or 
give under “pasture ” (sb.) ‘‘ past-, ppl. of 
pasc-ere.’ Of course the ‘‘past-” forms 
serve as agent noun, participle, &c., to 
‘*pa-scere,”’ but are probably from a root 
“pas,” or ‘‘pis.” The latest quotations 
for “pecuniary” (consisting of money) 
are dated 1766 and 1875, though common 
words are not freely illustrated from 
writings of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, and “pecuniary emolu- 
ment” occurs in Macaulay’s ‘Essay on 
Bacon’ (1837); while the illustrations of 
‘‘pecuniarily” jump from 1734 to 1879, 
and those of “‘ payment,” 2, a sum of money 
paid, from 1722to 1878. The only instance 
of ‘‘pas seul” is Miss Bridgman’s (1870) 
pas de seul. For the ordinary sense of 
“‘ patronize” there are eight quotations, the 
objects being persons in every case except 
the earliest (1587); yet we read in the 
essay already quoted that ‘‘ philosophy has 
been munificently patronized by the power- 
ful.” The latest instance of “‘ peculiar to” 
is dated 1766, though we are told it ‘‘now 
always denotes ‘ belonging exclusively to’; 
formerly it might denote ‘belonging 
specially to.’” Surely ‘‘a small cloud 
‘passed over’ the moon,” ‘‘the troops 





‘passed over’ the river,’’ or some such 
phrases are current; yet the latest instance 
quoted is dated 1600, “‘ passe ouer deepe 
rivers’’; while, under figurative instances, 
weread: ‘‘ Mod. A change passed over his 
countenance.” In the prologue to Shelley’s 
‘Peter Bell the Third’ we find: ‘‘ he who 
has O’er the grave been forced to pass To 
the other side,” which is enough to show 
that there is a strange gap in Dr. Murray’s 
quotations. 

The excellent article on ‘‘ parliament” 
deserves more than a passing mention, as it 
presents a compendious history with the latest 
results of expert study. Sense 1 is “talk,” 
which still seriously embarrasses the institu- 
tion; sense 7 is a kind of gingerbread 
named after the legislative chambers, 
popular throughout the nineteenth century ; 
the reason for this use is not explained. 
Sense 2 is ‘‘a formal conference or 
council,’’ an assembly of a great council, 
especially a great council summoned by the 
early French kings or the early Plantagenet 
kings of England, which passed without a 
break into sense 3, the great council of 
the nation, ‘‘ viewed at first as a temporary 
assemblage of persons summoned by the 
sovereign” :— 

‘*This is, in its origin, merely a development 
of sense 2, corresponding to the gradual evolu- 
tion of the modern parliament from the Great 
Council. Stubbs, ‘Const. Hist.,’ following the 
chroniclers, uses ‘parliament’ from 1242 on- 
wards ; but the ‘ parliaments’ previous to 1275 
belong rather to our sense 2, with progressive 
approaches to this sense. In this sense the 
word may be preceded by a or the, and have a 
plural; so we speak of a new parliament, or 
of the first, second, or third parliament of 
Edward I., or of Queen Victoria, and historians 
individualize many parliaments by distinctive 
appellations,” 


Of the “‘ Unlearned Parliament,” ‘ con- 
vened by Henry IV. at Coventry, from 
which all lawyers were excluded,” we read: 
“©1782 Pennant......Stiled Parliamentum in- 
doctorum; not that it consisted of more 
blockheads than parlements ordinarily do.’’ 

The phrases ‘peace at any price’’ and 
“peace with honour” were, it appears, 
used in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but Palmerston brought the 
former into vogue by applying it to John 
Bright, and Beaconsfield the latter in 
1878 after the Berlin Conference, un- 
conscious, perhaps, that he was quoting 
Shakspeare. It is interesting to find that 
the slang ‘‘to peach”’ is of highly respect- 
able lineage, being a docked form of 
‘‘aneche,”’ ‘‘appeach,” and sorelated to “‘im- 
peach.” Southey seems to have coined the 
useful ‘‘ peacemonger” to distinguish un- 
practical praters about peace from true 
peacemakers. 

Mr. Craigie issued sixty-four pages of the 
letter R, vol. viii., on April 1st, ending with 
part of the verb “reign.” His last previous 
instalment appeared July Ist, 1904. A 
portion of vol. vi., continuing the letter M, 
by Dr. Bradley, is announced for July 1st. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne. By William 
J. Locke. (Lane.) 


Mr. Locxe’s most prominent quality is a 
delicate emotionalism, which indeed comes 





at times near being feminine. He is_a 
sensitive register of shades of feeling, and 
engages one’s attention more by force of 
these subtle impressions than by any merit 
of plot or character. In his latest novel 
we find less plot than is usual with him, 
and hardly as much character. But what 
there is of the latter is true, except the 
character of the reformed rake, whom Mr. 
Locke seems to have dragged in at the close 
for the specific purpose of solving a difficulty 
in his plot. Sir Marcus Ordeyne, who tells 
his own story, is sufficiently realized, though 
narratives in the first person singular 
inevitably tend to stultification, to a dead 
level of character. The success of the book 
is the figure of the girl Carlotta, who, 
daughter of English parents, has neverthe- 
less been brought up in an Eastern harem, 
and, escaping, finds herself alone and friend- 
less in London. Of course, she is taken up 
by Sir Marcus, and the interest of the tale is 
in observing the conflict of Occidental life and 
manners with her Eastern prepossessions. 
It is done with not a little sense of humour 
and brightness, and with a_ pleasant 
cynicism. Unhappily, towards the end Mr. 
Locke’s cynicism falls from him like an 
untied garment, and he stands forth as a 
naked sentimentalist. This is a pity, as 
the book up to that point is extremely 
engaging. However, it is clever through- 
out, despite the sentimentalism. 


A Daughter of Kings. By Katharine Tynan. 


(Nash. ) 


Mrs. Hinxson’s splendid optimism, par- 
ticularly as illustrated by the example now 
before us, might almost satisfy that tender- 
hearted little boy who would not listen to a 
story if any of the characters died, or were 
ill, or unhappy, or cruel. Roughly, 
every one is good and beautiful, and 
almost every one is either wealthy or high 
born, or both. Things make the merest 
pretence at going wrong that they may 
come the more conspicuously right, and 
everything is for the best in that best of all 
possible worlds to which we are here intro- 
duced. Even a typhus epidemic only serves 
as an opportunity to the heroine of rivalling 
Florence Nightingale in devotion, and to the 
hero of proving himself a second Monte 
Cristo in magnificent beneficence. It all 
makes agreeable reading, and the Irish 
portions of the book especially abound in 
traits of shrewd observation and humour 
which show how different a picture the 
author, if only she chose, might have 
given us. 





TTearts of Wales. By Ailen Raine. (Hut- 


chinson & Co.) 


Tue author, already favourably known in 
the field of Welsh fiction, has made a 
departure from her previous works in select- 
ing the dawn of the fifteenth century, the 
days of Owen Glendower, as the subject of 
illustration. She has succeeded in impart- 
ing a flavour of chivalry to the family feuds 
and marauders’ raids of that unsettled time ; 
but history is not touched at all, and the 
use of Welsh conversational tags, like nos 
da, fforwel, and ach y fi, does not imply much 
Celticism of thought. Yet Gwythern is very 
Oymric in his villainy, while Deraint and the 
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fair Eleri of Garth are a gallant pair of lovers. 
The introduction of the Sin-Eater reminds 
us of Highland superstition, but the 
weirdness of the conception is much dis- 
counted by presenting Iestyn Mai as an 
impostor. On the whole, this is a very 
readable romance, though we do not think 
the most has been made of time and place. 





A Vagrant Englishwoman. By Catherine I. 
Dodd. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tus is a novel, if it can be called so, as 
vagrant as the Englishwoman of whom it 
treats. It purposely rambles on without 
any definite plan, it reaches no satisfactory 
resting-place at the journey’s end, and thus 
it depends for its charm not on any interest 
of incident, but solely on its qualities of 
observation, humour, and _ individuality. 
Fortunately it can afford todoso. A little 
German university town of the old-fashioned 
type supplies plenty of material for enter- 
taining sketches of persons and things, and 
the author—who has a light touch, a gift of 
quick perception, and an agreeable com- 
mand of sound English—uses it to good 
advantage. Various characters—English, 
German, and American—are cleverly and 
amusingly presented, all with a certain easy 
inconsequence that is decidedly attractive, 
and the whole atmosphere of the place is 
well suggested. The Englishwoman also 
makes a jaunt down the Danube, and takes 
several literary snapshots of Hungary, 
Servia, and Roumania; her “ Reisebilder ” 
are fresh and vivid, for she has a keen eye 
for scenery, especially for colour, and she 
can write picturesquely without being 
affected. With all its brightness there is 
an undertone of ruefulness throughout the 
book: the Englishwoman is keenly con- 
scious that her sisters have much to put up 
with, that men are unsatisfactory creatures 
on the whole, and that the world is an 
uneasy place in these days. The sentiment 
is not obtruded, and perhaps makes itself 
felt all the more forcibly in consequence. 





Seth of the Cross. 
(Nash. ) 


Tue author of this book has set before him 
a high ideal, to bring to light the pathos and 
heroism that lie hidden in obscure lives; 
but the pathos must be free from sentimen- 
tality, the heroism must be fitly inspired. 
In the martyrdom of Seth Craddock neither 
condition is quite fulfilled. The son of a 
village road-mender, he is, we are con- 
tinually assured, a very fine fellow, superior, 
in his literary tastes and enlightened views 
of life, to the country folk around him. But 
in reality he is the weak victim of a mis- 
guided sense of duty, and his mental qualities 
have to be taken solely on trust. The road- 
mender on his death-bed bequeaths to Seth 
the maintenance of brothers and sister. As, 
with one exception, these are perfectly able 
to support themselves, we feel sure that no 
hard-headed English rustic would exact 
such a pledge; nor ought his son to have 
undertaken a charge which compels him to 
break a promise to his betrothed wife. 
Seth, however, drifts dismally on, accepting 
every rebuff of fortune, and Isbel, whom he 
loves, also drifts into ruin. In the tragedy of 


By Alphonse Courlander. 





the close we are called upon to admire the 
self-sacrifice of the hero, and are told pretty 
plainly that, if we do not, we are disloyal 
to the root-idea of Christianity. But volun- 
tary suffering so disastrous in its conse- 
quences to other people, to say nothing of 
its effect on the sufferer, cannot be in har- 
mony with any sane conception of life. 
Seth Craddock would surely have been a 
better man if he had kept his word, married 
Isbel, and exercised a little cheerful com- 
mon sense all round. The description of 
the Wiltshire village community about the 
old stone cross is well done, and the book is 
thoughtfully written. 





The White Terror and the Red. By A. 
Cahan. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuts is a ‘‘novel of revolutionary Russia,” 
in which the White Terror of the throne is 
brought face to face with the Red Terror 
of Nihilism. The author appears to have a 
grasp of his subject, and is evidently an 
enthusiast in the cause of the people. But 
the style has a curious impenetrability 
about it, which reminds one of a bad transla- 
tion. Such sentences occur as ‘“‘ Rising in 
the background was the hostess Lydia 
Grigorievna Chertogova (Chertogoff) and 
her gorgeous crutches,’ while ‘“ upward 
tending frank features’ and ‘luxurious 
side whiskers” distinguish the male cha- 
racters. The story opens dramatically 
enough with the conversion of the hero, 
Prince Pavel Boulatoff, to the cause of 
Russian reform; and since this is partly 
due to the influence of a fair Jewess, 
we have all the elements of a successful 
romance. But as the action proceeds 
it becomes too involved. Conspirators, 
persecuted Jews, revolutionists of every 
type, throng the stage, and we find it 
difficult to obtain any clear insight into 
their proceedings, especially as a bewilder- 
ing, impalpable mist of style clouds our 
vision. A lucid interval is afforded by the 
assassination of Alexander II., vividly 
described ; then the medley begins again ; 
asterisks stud the pages in rows, and the 
hero’s fate is finally left in suspense. It 
is a book of contrasts, from the title to 
the end. 





The Manitoban. 
(Lane.) 


Mr. Basurorp, it is to be assumed, is a 
Canadian with an ardent faith in the virgin 
soil of his country, and the part which it 
is one day to play as the prop and support 
of what he describes as ‘‘ our more deca- 
dent East.” But whether his story be read 
as a parable or not, there is no denying the 
charm with which he tells it. It is the his- 
tory of a son of the prairie, heir, as after- 
wards appears, to estates and a destiny 
in England, but disenchanted by a year’s 
visit to the home of his race, and drawn 
back irresistibly to the ampler air in which 
he was born and bred. His character and 
that of the prairie girl whom he loves 
are well and effectively drawn; a more 
subtle treatment would be out of harmony 
with the atmosphere of the book. The 
other types also—the young English ne’er- 
do-well, the Canadian wheat farmer, the 
gentleman settler—are vigorously sketched. 


By H. H. Bashford. 





There is a breath of fresh, keen air through- 
out, and if we cannot wholly accept the 
author’s view of the bone-and-muscle empire 
of the future, we may at least recognize 
the share which the virility of his country- 
men will doubtless take in moulding its 
destinies. 





Jirn Uhl. By Gustav Frenssen. 
lated by F. 8. Delmer. 
Co.) 

More often than not the great public of 
Germany, like that of England, bestows its 
favour with a very small amount of dis- 
crimination, and it is therefore pleasant to 
find a case in which its enthusiasm for a 
work of art is justified. ‘Jérn Uhl,’ which 
made its appearance about three years ago, 
and immediately gained an extraordinary 
success, really is a fine novel and deserves 
to be taken seriously. It has its limitations, 
no doubt, and in the matter of construction 
it may leave something to be desired ; but it 
is a thoroughly honest and sincere piece of 
work, and it gives a picture of peasant life 
in Schleswig-Holstein that is altogether 
admirable. The book is steeped in the 
atmosphere of meadow, moor, and marsh 
land; the country and its inhabitants are 
brought before us in all their truth, and yet 
the whole is mingled with a strain of poetry 
strangely fascinating and characteristic, for 
the author is no cold realist, and his imagi- 
nation is at least as strong as his powers of 
observation. His insight into human cha- 
racter, too, is marvellously keen; he under- 
stands the men and women about whom 
he writes, penetrates into their intimate 
feelings, and gains our sympathy for their 
sufferings. The actual story of Jéirn Uhl, 
the spendthrift farmer’s son, who labours 
doggedly to save the family acres, and only 
attains to genuine happiness and peace of 
mind when they are lost, is simple enough, 
but has real depth, for Frenssen, who is a 
North German and a theologian to boot, 
naturally has a philosophy of life—it is, we 
may note, a very liberal and healthy one— 
and gives expression to it here. The 
present translation is good, but fails, we 
think, to reach the highest excellence. Mr. 
Delmer has evidently taken pains with his 
work, and his knowledge of German is fully 
adequate, yet the result is not always what 
it should be. A certain deficiency of taste, 
which shows itself in an excessive use of 
vulgar colloquialisms and slight but jarring 
interpolations, is chiefly to be regretted, as 
it lowers the tone of the original. But the 
book is an exceptionally difficult one to 
render satisfactorily, and, indeed, cannot be 
transplanted without losing much of its 
charm. The Scotch phraseology used to 
suggest the dialectic tinge of the original 
does not strike us as very happily conceived 
or executed. 


Trans- 
(Constable & 








ITALIAN BOOKS. 


IrALtans have always been great at antho- 
logies, and Signora Eugenia Levi, in her 
Lirica Italiana Antica (Florence, Olschki), 
well maintains the tradition. To a pretty 
volume, illustrated with photographs of pic- 
tures and MSS., and one or two reproductions 
of early frontispieces, additional interest is 
given by the inclusion in some cases of the 
original music to which the poems were set, 
once or twice in the form of photographic 
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reproduction from the MSS. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the scores are in modern handwriting, 
for the most part unfortunately diminished in 
reproduction to the point of illegibility. 
Before any real use could be made of them, 
they would need to be copied on a normal 
scale. The selection is wholly from poets of 
the thirteenth and two following centuries, 
and, sofar as we have sampled it, could hardly 
have been better made. All our best friends 
are there, and one or two new ones; notably 
a really humorous little piece, in the form of 
dialogue between a somewhat sheepish wooer 
and a very unresponsive lady, who threatens, 
if he comes a step nearer, that ‘‘ I will take a 
knife and run it through my heart, and say it 
was you; and then you will be hung.’’ This 
is ascribed to an unknown Calabrian of the four- 
teenth century. Thearrangement of the book 
isa little odd, being, as the judge recommended 
to the confased counsel, alphabetical. We 
begin with ‘Al cor gentil ripara sempre 
amore,’’ and run out with ‘‘ Zefiro torna, e il 
bel tempo rimena.’’ This has at least the 
advantage that it becomes easy to see what is 
there and what is not; but arrangement by 
authors might have been more helpful to the 
student, and by subjects perhaps still more 
so. Our only quarrel with Signora Levi is 
that she has not taken quite enough pains 
about her texts. Thus, for the exquisite ode 
by Giacomino Pugliese ‘‘ Morte, perche,’’ she 
has been satisfied to follow the extremely 
uncritical text adopted by Valeriani in the 
*Poeti del Primo Secolo,’ when she might 
have used the verbatim reprint of the MS. 
given by SS. Satta and Egidi in their ‘ Libro 
di Romanze Volgari’ or Prof. Monaci’s 
* Crestomazia.’ 

The same publisher sends us Da Dante a 
Leopardi, a collection, in one portly volume, of 
a number of what used to be called adversaria, 
little discussions on various literary and 
linguistic points, contributed, after the quaint 
Italian fashion, by as many scholars and men 
of letters, to celebrate the wedding of Prof. 
Michele Scherillo to Signorina Teresa Negri. 
A good proportion of them, as might be ex- 
pected, deal with Dante, and afford further 
evidence of the Italian genius for laborious 
demonstration of the obvious. Thus Signor 
Manfredi Porena devotes three large pages 
to discussing the meaning of six as plain and 
straightforward lines as are to be found in 
the whole ‘ Commedia ’—those in which Dante, 
meeting with his friend Forese, scarred out 
of all knowledge by the discipline of famine, 
recognizes him by his voice, and, having so 
recognized him, becomes able to discern the 
familiar lineaments in the marred visage. The 
discussion comes out all right in the end; but 
was it necessary to go such a long way (and, 
we venture to think, a wrong way, for we 
cannot accept the rendering of aspetto) round, 
to arrive there? Something might have been 
said about the curious Gallicism conquiso, or 
concerning Benvenuto’s way of turning the 
difficulty by reading for in sé avea ‘suo 
m’ avea.’ Signor Cesareo has a note on an 
early map of Italy, stated to be mentioned by 
Flavius Blondus in his ‘ Italia Illustrata’ as 
the work of Petrarch and his friend King 
Robert of Naples. We are unable to find the 
passage referred to in the only copy of Blondus’s 
work that we have at hand—but that is a 
detail. The point discussed is whether the 
ascription of the map, which, apparently, is 
not now extant, to Petrarch is correct; and 
this is decided in the ad priori fashion with 
which we are familiar in modern Italian 
literary controversies. If Petrarch had made 
the map, he would have mentioned it some- 
where; he does not mention it—at least, in 
any of his extant writings; argal, he did not 
make it. The subsidiary argument that it 
would have more geographical knowledge 
than he possessed does not amount to 
much, unless we can say how much of 





such knowledge the map showed. After 
all, there were plenty of maps in existence 
from which he might have taken hints, 
even though there may not yet have been 
one confined to the geography of Italy. 
But to set aside the distinct statement of a 
writer who may have talked to men who had 
known Petrarch, on account of one’s own 
views as to what ‘‘ could’’ have happened, is 
not what in other regions is considered 
scholarly. However, one need not criticize 
the chips from the workshop too severely. 
Other Dantean contributions are Signor 
D’Ovidio’s ten pages on the pié fermo of 
‘Inf.’ i.; and a discussion of similar length by 
Signor Parodi on the reasons which led Dante 
to relegate his revered and beloved friend 
Brunetto to an unsavoury district of the lower 
world. To both of which no reader endowed 
with the most elementary judgment in literary 
matters can say anything but ‘‘Oh, dear! ’’ 
Signor Mazzoni has something to say about 
a forgotten quattrocento Petrarchist called 
Romanello. Signor Passerini sends a page 
from a sixteenth-century MS. of recipes 
for cosmetics. Signor Lisio comments on a 
rare booklet of 1546, the main interest of 
which consists in its containing two poems 
ascribed to Ariosto, otherwise it would appear 
unknown, Neither is very valuable, and one 
is more than un peu libre; but there seems 
no reason to doubt the word of the compiler 
of the tiny volume asto theirgenuineness. Such 
are a few samples of the seventy opuscula 
which Prof. Scherillo’s friends have drawn 
forth—we presume from their note-books—to 
grace his nuptials. English readers will be 
glad to note that their country does not go 
unrepresented, for among the contributors 
appear the names of Mr. Warren Vernon and 
Dr. Paget Toynbee. 








SHORT STORIES. 


By Beach and Bogland. By Jane Barlow. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Miss Barlow is the painter 
par excellence of the social and domestic 
aspects of Irish peasant life in all their pathos 
and their sweetness, and in these charming 
stories of the western coast she remains true 
to her vocation. She leaves on one side those 
complicated issues, political and theological, 
which can scarcely fail to have some bearing 
upon the lives of such men and women as those 
here presented. Their family affections, 
their dealings with their neighbours, their 
attitude towards the unseen, are the themes 
with which she is concerned. The humour is 
true and sympathetic as ever; the occasional 
tragedy sometimes sweet and appealing, as in 
the tale of a questionable ghost claimed by 
two bereaved women as the peculiar property 
of each ; sometimes grimly sombre, as in ‘ The 
Wrong Turning,’ a fierce story of jealousy, and 
‘For Company,’ an essay in the super- 
natural which recalls Lytton’s ‘ Haunters and 
Haunted.’ No other author, perhaps, has been 
so successful as Miss Barlowin bringing home 
to her readers the unsuspected interest and 
variety with which the national temperament 
can invest even lives seemingly most mono- 
tonous, and this her latest work has the 
additional charm of breathing an atmosphere 
in which cheerfulness decidedly predominates. 


TheArena. ByBoothTarkington. (Murray.) 
—Here is a collection of half a dozen stories, 
five of which deal with various aspects of poli- 
tical life in America. The material is ugly 
in every case except one; but the telling in 
each case is good. The last and slightest of 


the six is not political, but consists of the 
verdict pronounced by a countryman after 
seeing Sarah Bernhardt in ‘ L’ Aiglon,’ and his 
comparison of the story with a certain slice 
of real life as seen and understood by himself. 
This is the best thing in the book, and, though 





tragic enough, has none of the sordid ugli- 
ness which dominates this author’s represen- 
tation of political life. Heartless fraud and 
the basest kind of bribery and corruption are 
what the other five stories hinge upon, and 
the writer’s object seems to have been, not to 
expose the corruptness of his country’s poli- 
ticians, or to show how very hard it is for the 
best meaning of Congressmen to be entirely 
honest, but rather to tell good tales of their 
lives, into which dishonesty and baseness 
must come incidentally, because as much a 
part of the life described as the language 
used by his characters or the air they 
breathe. It is depressing ; butthething is well 
done. Mr. Tarkington writes with force and 
feeling, and has respect for the literary virtue 
of restraint. His book is worth reading. 


A Oountry Diary. By Mrs. Alfred Cock. 
(Allen.)—Mrs. Cock’s three stories all touch 
a little on the supernatural, but not impor- 
tantly. They relate to death - warnings, 
which can be, and have been, made impressive 
in fiction. Unfortunately, Mrs. Cock is but 
a tyro, and has not the gift of narrative or 
drama, so that these visitations leave us 
unaffected. The story from which the collec- 
tion draws its title is the longest, and is cast 
in the form of a diary of a young lady whom 
the doctor has ordered into the country. She 
establishes herself in a pretty, sunny village 
bordering on the wild hills, and she recounts 
her innocent experiences with man and beast 
and flower. Love, however, intervenes, and 
upon love something else which invests the 
simple little tale with sympathy and pathos. 
Mrs. Cock’s sympathy, indeed, is greater than 
her artistic powers, and she has but little 
sense of form or construction. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN & Co. publish in two 
volumes The Autobiography of Andrew D. 
White, a well-known American. Every one 
has a deep respect for the character and the 
career of Mr. Andrew White; but in spite of 
his considerable abilities, which caused him 
to be appointed by successive Presidents to 
the highest posts in the gift of the American 
Government, he does not know how to write a 
book. The volumes are fall of interest for 
the general reader, but so ill arranged that 
those may be repelled who by better construc- 
tion would have been attracted. Autobio- 
graphy stands at’ an advantage over other 
literary work in having a natural order, that 
of date and age; but Mr. White has 
altogether departed from the diary form, and 
has tried to group the incidents of his life 
under subjects. The best part of the work is 
the first portion of the second volume, relating 
his second long stay in St. Petersburg, after 
an interval of far more than a generation. If 
Mr. White should live to be a centenarian 
and should represent his country for a 
third time in the Russian Empire, he may 
become an accomplished writer, so greatly 
does the account of his second mission improve 
on that of his first. It is a striking fact that 
he records his attendance at an imperial 
funeral in the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in these words :— 

6“ very impressive, almost as much 680 
as the Seneeel if the Emperor Nicholas, which I 
had attended at the same place nearly forty years 
before.” 

Mr. White had the unusual honour and 
pleasure of remaining in St. Petersburg after 
the change of government in his country in 
1893, when he had tendered his resignation to 
President Cleveland, who, however, personally 
pressed him to remain. Mr. White stayed on 
till November, 1894, and then was the author 
of his own retirement. One of the best things 
in the book, which is often in similar cases 
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disappointing, is the account of the present 
Emperor of all the Russias :— 


“His main characteristic was an absolute in- 
difference to most persons and things about him...... 
He seemed to stand about listlessly, speaking in a 
good-natured way to this or that person when it 
was easier than not to do so; but, on the whole, 
indifferent to all which went on about him. Pity 
to say it, the European sovereign to whom 
Nicholas II. can be most fully compared is 
Charles 1X. of France, under the influence of his 
family and men and women courtiers and priests, 
authorizing the maseacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
punishment to be meted out to him and his house 
ig sure.’ 


This is hardly the diplomatic style, but it 
should be added that Mr. White was not 
accredited to the present Emperor. His 
account of the way in which he performed his 
duties makes him a model to the heads of 
missions : ‘‘ It was a duty as well as a pleasure 
for me to keep up my acquaintance with 
persons worth knowing.’’ It is to be regretted 
that etiquette sometimes prevents our repre- 
sentatives from following the same plan. 
When Castelar came into power in Spain he 
was not personally known to Sir Henry 
Layard. A more amusing statement concerns 
Mr. White's discovery among ‘‘ the Nubians,’’ 
who are the royal ‘‘ pages’”’ (in the Windsor 
sense), at St. Petersburg, of an American 
** darky,’’ who patronized the representative 
of his country in language typical of his 
people in the Southern States. We are sorry 
to see that Mr. White charges our country 
with being guilty, in the case of the Seal 
Fishery in 1892, as afterwards in the 
Venezuela case, ‘‘of the sharpest of sharp 
practices.’’ We should not feel hurt if the 
charge came from any one less correct in 
his international relations than Mr. White. 
There is little of interest in his account of 
England, of which he sawa good deal while 
he was first Minister and then Ambassador at 
Berlin, and on several other occasions; but a 
pleasant attempt to revive the language and 
style of Mr. Harker, sen., the City toastmaster, 
willremind many of an old friend, whose voice 
has never been equalled either by his son or 
other occupants of his or similar offices. 

All through his career Mr. White suffered 
from the ambitions of his countrymen and 
countrywomen. He met with many 


“persons possessed of an insatiate and at times 
almost insane desire to be able, on their return, 
to say that they have talked with a crowned head.” 


The minister protected the kings to whom he 
was accredited, but, in one case, found that 
‘*gome very good fellow-citizens of ours have 
seemed almost inclined to make this feeling of 
his Majesty a casus belli.’’ Many wrote to 
Mr. White from home with regard to schools, 
music- masters, boarding - houses, imaginary 
fortunes, and their own genealogies, while he 
was occasionally asked to procure the signa- 
tures of the old Emperor William, the 
Empress, and Prince Bismarck to small 
squares of cotton cloth intended-for quilts for 
American bazaars, once with the following 
postscript :— 

“Tell them to be sure to write their names in 
the middle of the pieces, for fear that their auto- 
graphs may get sewed in.” 


The stories of Lord Odo Russell are all old, 
except perhaps one, which states that Cavour 
was in his opinion a greater man than Bis- 
marck. No wonder that Lord Odo, as a friend 
of Bismarck, thought and said so, inasmuch as 
Bismarck himself used the same language of 
Cavour, and, we may add, of President Kruger. 
A pleasant anecdote of Lord Methuen, then 
Col. Methuen, military attaché at Berlin, 
describes how this “‘ tall, awkward man, kindly, 
genial, who always reminded me of Thackeray's 
‘Major Sugarplums,’’’ jumped into an icy 
stream to save a German working-man from 
suicide. 





Mr. G. H. Perris, in his Russia in Revolu- 
tion (Chapman & Hall), is lively and interest- 
ing, but somewhat open to the charge that he 
fails to name a good many of his sources and 
some of his equally interesting rivals. The 
long lists of revolutionary martyrs, with their 
careers and portraits, which fill a portion of 
his volume, are, of course, very similar to 
those contained in well-known works reviewed 
by us within the last few years. The illustra- 
tions also are neither goodnor new. Mr. Perris 
at his best shows real knowledge of the exist- 
ing state of things in Russia, and expresses 
his opinions in forcible style, as, for example, 
when he calls the present Emperor “the 
titled chairman of an oligarchic board.’’ Mr. 
Perris takes pains and knows his subject. 
One of the few trifling blunders which we 
have found is odd. On the first occasion 
when we met with the word ‘‘ gendarmérie ’’ 
we thought it a mere slip, but when we found 
five other examples (between pp. 46 and 
86) of the same extraordinary spelling we 
ceased to be able to give this explanation. 
How those who ‘‘passed’’ the spelling pro- 
nounce the word we fail to understand. 

The King in Exile. By Eva Scott. (Constable.) 
—In this somewhat formidable volume Miss 
Scott has dealt with the first part of her latest 
task—the story of the life of Charles II. from 
the day on which he left Jersey in 1646 to his 
restoration. The narrative is carried to the 
end of July, 1654, when he was, in Hyde’s 
words, ‘‘as low as to human understanding he 
ean be.’’ Remembering that in Hoskins’s 
‘Charles II. in the Channel Islands’ we have 
a minute and exhaustive account of his resi- 
dence there, we feel that when Miss Scott’s 
second volume sees the light there will be 
little original material regarding the attrac- 
tive scapegrace remaining to reward 
the labours of future investigators. Miss 
Scott’s volume is a monument of careful 
industry. Her narrative is compiled entirely 
from original sources—the same sources, in 
the main, as those which enabled Dr. Airy to 
draw the outline sketch of the exile which 
occupies the first two chapters of his 
‘Charles II.’ That was, however, admittedly 
written less from interest in the story of 
those years itself than because that story con- 
tains the explanation of Charles's character 
and outlook upon life when he became king. 
Miss Scott’s labours have been of a very 
different kind. So exhaustive has been her 
work that no future investigator will need to 
spend his time in digging where she has 
digged. From a fairly intimate acquaintance 
with the authorities which she quotes, and to 
which, we are glad to see, she gives ample 
reference in the foot-notes, we can affirm with- 
out hesitation that the nuggets which might 
be extracted by further toil are too few 
and far between to justify the expenditure. 
The profit to be derived from further examina- 
tion, for example, of the Clarendon MSS., 
or the Nicholas and Hatton Papers, or the 
Walker, Jaffray, and Livingstone journals, 
or Baillie’s letters, or the memoirs of the 
Grande Mademoiselle and the Princess Sophia, 
must for the future consist in the delight of 
touching these most human records at first 
hand, without reference to a painstaking 
analysis of their contents, such as that so 
amply provided by Miss Scott. We can 
perhaps scarcely expect that the story of 
Charles’s exile will attract a large number of 
readers. Itis, initself,a sorry tale, and— except 
to those who study it for the definite purpose of 
understanding Charles later—a depressing one, 
with much that is sordid and but little that 
is exhilarating. Being among such students, 
however, we give Miss Scott our warmest 
thanks. Her fearlessness, and her accuracy of 
detail, are in themselves of infinite value; 
her writing, even though it cannot claim 
to be picturesque, is at once sober and 
interesting, and her narrative is founded, 





not upon conjecture, but upon the passages 
which she quotes; her characterization 
appears to us thoroughly just; and, although 
matters of controversy are very few, she 
deals with them, when they do occur, in a 
manner entirely satisfactory. It is not a book 
which lends itself to quotation, since it is 
confessedly, in spite of its length, little more 
than a highly intelligent compilation ; but the 
paragraph in which she summarizes the *‘ Rake’s 
Progress ’’ up to 1654 is excellent :— 


“ His adherents, both at home and abroad, were 
oppressed with poverty and suffered every kind of 
want. ‘The faithful band that clung to him in exile 
was so torn by faction and dissension that there 
were, as the spies exultantly asserted, ‘ Not three 
in all the council together, rot even in common 
charity.’ The King himself was jealous of his 
brother and estranged from his mother, and he had 
parted in anger from the cousin who was his best 
friend. Worse than all, he had sacrificed his own 
honour, conscience, and self-respect, and sacrificed 
them in vain...... The promising boy had become a 
reckless, dissolute map, who could with difficulty be 
roused from his habitual indifference to perform 
the duties required of him. Already the confidence 
of many bad gone from him, and their eyes turned 
longingly to the younger brother, full of life, and 
energy, and hopefulness, whose word no one ever 
doubted, and who showed no signs of the elder’s 
vices. Even the hearts of those loyal men, whose 
loyalty Charles bimself could never kill, were sick 
within them, while they strove to lead their master 
in the right path, or to shield him when he swerved 
from it.” 

In addition to ample references there is a 
very satisfactory index. A few portraits— 
too few, we think—are inserted, of varying 


merit; that of Charles himself is an un- 
necessary calumny. 
Church and State in England. By W. H. 


Abraham. (Longmans & Co.)— The latest 
volume of the ‘‘ Oxford Library of Practical 
Theology ’’ is more practical than theological ; 
nor is it first-rate at that. It seems to us 
amazing that it should be worth any one’s 
while to concoct this réchauffé of other men’s 
Opinions, among whom Dean Hook is quoted 
as an almost infallible authority. There 
is no evidence of original reading, and 
the writer, whose style is of the kind best 
characterized as ‘‘ parochial,’’ does not seem 
even aware of such books as Prof. Maitland’s 
‘Canon Law in England,’ while there is no use 
made of the Reformation volume of the 
‘Cambridge Modern History.’ The point of 
view of the writer is that of the high-and-dry 
Anglican who does not really believe that the 
English Church was as much a part of the 
Papal organization in the Middle Ages as was 
the Gallican or Spanish. It is interesting to 
note that for him, as for others, the freedom 
of the Scotch Kirk seems to be the ideal. On 
the whole, we cannot commend this book; it 
ministers to prejudice rather than to tolerance, 
and its author cannot be said to be inspired by 
the spirit of true historical investigation. 


THE main reflection that will occur to the 
reader of Do We Believe ? (Hodder & Stoughton) 
is that the twentieth century is going to be 
the paradise of the half educated. The 
amazing thing is not that people should be so 
ignorant of the philosophy of religious belief, 
but that, being soignorant, they should think 
their crude imaginings worthy of record. A 
correspondence at this moment proceeding 
elsewhere is expressive of the amazing in- 
tolerance of the orthodox; this correspon- 
dence is equally good evidence of the ignorance 
of many on the opposite side. There are crude 
enough documents on either side in this 
volume, and some of the utterances of the 
higher clergy speak but poorly for their 
intellectual equipment. But on the whole 
this is not so; the remarks of the archbishops 
and some of the bishops—Dr. Gore and Bishop 
Mylne—are evidence not merely of skilful 
advocacy, but also of minds in the highest 
sense cultivated. The better scientific agnos- 
tics did not intervene in this popular corre- 
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spondence, so that it is not fair to compare 
the utterances of a trained thinker like the 
Dean of Westminster with most of those who 
wrote on the side of unbelief or doubt. The 
main conclusion, however, that will be drawn 
is that among laymen, whether in science or 
theology, there is a very insufficient know- 
ledge of the foundations of their position, 
whether it be that of unbelief or faith. The 
practical dangers of an ill-educated and un- 
reflecting clergy and a selfishly luxurious 
upper class are, however, well illustrated in 
this correspondence. It is more valuable in 
what it indicates than in anything it contains. 


Mr. Morray’s half-crown issue of Maine’s 
Ancient Law is a triumph. Whatever may be, 
or has been, the fate of some of Maine’s 
theories, his book remains one of the best 
examples in the world of the comparative 
method, and is more than any other likely to 
make the author’s positionsecure. In addition 
to the charm of his lucid and flowing style, 
* Ancient Law’ is imbued with the spirit of 
historical inquiry. It is one of the few books 
of which it is more than complimentary non- 
sense to say that it is an education in itself 
not to read, but to study it. 


F. W. NeEwMANn’s once-famous work The 
Soul has been republished by Mr. Philip 
Green with an introduction and memoir by 
Mr. Charles Upton. Those who are interested 
in the fortunes of that wanderer among 
religions, who had so different a lot from his 
brother John, will find the perusal of this 
work of interest, although its intrinsic value 
is not great. Not merely is it inferior to the 
great ‘ Apologia,’ but if it be compared with 
another book on the same side, Froude’s 
* Nemesis of Faith,’ the opinion of Hort holds 
good that the latter book was as eminently 
readable as the former was the reverse. 
However, it cannot be ignored by the his- 
torian of thought, and it is wellthatit should 
be accessible. 


Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. By Norman Duncan. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.)—Its author explains at 
the outset that 
“this book pretends to no literary excellence ; it 
has a far better reason for existence —a larger 
justification. Its purpose is to spread the know- 
edge of the work of Dr. Wilfrid T. Grenfell, of the 
Royal National Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen, at 
work on the coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador.” 
Thus it will be seen that it is not fiction, 
and it has no claim upon literary criticism. 
Yet, as a fact, it is a better and a more 
interesting piece of work than either of its 
predecessors from the same pen. It is written 
frankly, naturally, and is devoid of various 
irritating mannerisms which marred the first 
book that reached us from Mr. Duncan. It is 
a straightforward account of the heroic work 
done by a missionary doctor upon a bleak, in- 
hospitable coast, on which a very primitive 
people are engaged in unremitting warfare 
with those elements which surround them and 
yield their scanty living. It seems that before 
Dr. Grenfell’s time the fisherfolk were un- 
fortunate in their doctors, whom, in any case, 
they saw but seldom. 

“A doctor of the Newfoundland outposts was once 
ealled to a little white cottage where three children 
lay sick of diphtheria. He was the family 
physician ; that is to say, the fisherman paid him co 
much by the year for medical attendance. But the 
injection of toxin is a ‘surgical operation,’ and 
therefore not provided for by the annual fee. 
* This,’ said the doctor, ‘ will cost you two dollars an 
injection, John!’”’ 

He knew that the fisherman had but four 
dollars. There were three patients. He had 
his system, and, deaf to the fisherman’s 


appeals, pocketed his four dollars, saved two 
of the children, and allowed the third to die. 
Needless to say, Dr. Grenfell has changed all 
this. Since Mr. Duncan specifically insists upon 
the actual truth of his instances, their proba- 








bility is not open to discussion, as in the case of 
incidents in a story. The reviewer would only 
say that, in thecourse of an experience which 
has brought him into contact with medical 
men at sea and in the remotest parts of four 
continents, he has hitherto been preserved from 
meeting a doctor of this sort. Dr. Grenfell’s 
work is thus summarized :— 

“In the spring of 1892 he set sail from Great 
Yarmouth harbour for Labrador in a ninety-ton 
schooner. Since then, in the face of hardship, peril, 
and prejudice, he has, with a light heart and a 
strong purpose, healed the sick, preached the Word, 
clothed the naked, fed the starving, given shelter to 
them that had no roof, championed the wronged— 
in all, devotedly fought evil, poverty, oppression, 
and disease; for he is bitterly intolerant of those 
things. And—‘It’s been jolly good fun’! says he,” 

The book is well worth reading, and has 
value as a picture of life in a part of the 
Empire known to few. 


THERE would appear to be no end to the 
literature that coagulates about the self- 
made man who hails from Chicago. We 
have had his letters to his son in two 
series, and we have had his son’s letters 
to him — by another hand. This same 
hand, who is Charles Eustace Merriman, has 
been encouraged to adventure again, and 
offers to us A Self-made Man’s Wife (Putnam). 
This also is a set of letters, and, if we are to 
judge from them, the father, the son, and the 
wife are pretty much of a piece. They well 
become one another. We recognize that this 
is not, so to say, a legitimate wife, seeing that 
she has been tacked on to Mr. Lorrimer’s 
creation by Mr. Merriman. But we are 
sure that she is as good a wife as the original 
and only self-made man had. We are informed 
by the publishers that this imposed wife 
‘‘turns out to have been an amusing, lovable 
old lady, with a very neat wit and a substantial 
fund of old-fashioned common sense.’’ This 
is not claiming too much for Mrs. Graham, 
whose wit at times almost rivals that of her 
husband, and who reels off stories quite as 
recklessly and debonairly as he. Possibly 
she has caught the trick from him, as she 
virtually admits; for who but old Gorgon 
Graham could flick off such cold -storage 
sentiments as ‘‘a man with a tin whistle 
obviously cannot draw away the crowd that is 
following a brass band’’? We regret to see that 
Mrs. Graham sheds fresh and lurid light on the 
pork-packer’s early career, which, as we sus- 
pected, was not too scrupulous. However, as 
she is writing to her son, he probably will 
keep the secret in the family. The mother 
has a good deal to say to her son regarding 
matrimony and Woman, for he is just married. 
She is full of worldly wisdom, and has no non- 
sensical ideas. So he is in safe hands, and he 
ought in time to ‘‘go one better’’ than his 
father. 


WE noticed recently an excellent book by Mr. 
James Roberts on Patents, and may commend 
The Inventors’ Guide to Patent Law and the 
New Practice (Murray), alsofrom his pen. He is 
thoroughly skilled in the law of the subject, 
and all inventors will do well to study his 
lucid résumé of the present legislation in 
force concerning patents. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor’s successful and com- 
bative life of Lord Beaconsfield has just been 
reissued by Mr. Fisher Unwin at half-a- 
crown. This is the eighth edition, and the 
prefatory matter added to previous editions 
up to the sixth reaches thirty-seven pages. 


In ‘The Red Letter Library” (Blackie) 
we have Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, with an 
introduction by Mr. W. A. L. Bettany, and 
Bacon's Essays, with introduction by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and notes by another hand. 
Mr. Bettany writes well, and has done real 
service to his subject. A useful appendix 
supplies parallels from ‘The Temple’ of 
Herbert. Mr. Harrison is brief, and not par- 





ticularly happy. He has not taken the 
trouble, apparently, to read the notes by Mr. 
Blakeney, or he would be able to correct his 
strange assertion that Horace is not quoted 
by Bacon. We advise him to read again as 
far as the end of Essay II. We really think 
that one person at a time is enough to anno- 
tate a classic. The man who can write an 
introduction is quite capable of writing notes, 
and the latter business might supply a grasp 
of the subject which seems occasionally lack- 
ing in introducers, — Mr. E. K. Chambers 
has added a capital preface to King 
Richard III, in ‘*The Red Letter Shake- 
speare’’ (same publisher), which he is editing. 
Here all is as it should be. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Chadwick (G. A.), The Intellect and the Heart, and other 
Sermons, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Harper (F.), The Year of our Lord, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
British Isles depicted by Pen and Camera, Vol. 3, 21/ net. 
Inglis (J.), Artistic Lighting, cr. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Ireland, painted by F. S. Walker and described by F. 
Mathew, 8vo, 20/ net. 
West Indies, painted by A. S, Forest and described by J 
Henderson, 8vo, 20/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Loring (A.), The Rhymer's Lexicon, cr. 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Philosophy. 
Read (C.), The Metaphysics of Nature, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
Cleveland (F.A.), The Bank and the Treasury, 7/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Brindle (E.), With Russian, Japanese, and Chunchuse, 
extra crown 8vo, 6/ net. 
Dix (C. C.), The World’s Navies in the Boxer Rebellion, 
China, 1900, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Jobnson (Admiral George), Autobiography and Memoir, 
1809-1903, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Lang (A.), John Knox and the Reformation, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Legge (James), Missionary and Scholar, by H. KE. Legge, 3/6 
M‘Lauchlan (Dr. Thomas), by W. K. Leask, 5/ net. 
Martineau (James), Theologian and Teacher, by J. EB. Car- 
penter, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Perris (G. H.), Russia in Revolution, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Renan (Ernest), by W. Barry, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Geography and Travel. 
Freer (A. Goodrich-), In a Syrian Saddle, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Gaskell (Lady C. M.), Spring in a Shropshire Abbey, 9/ net. 
Melven (W.), A Commercial Gazetteer of the World, 7/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Oates (W. C.), Wild Ducks, cr. 8vo, 4/6 net. 
Education, 
Lodge (Sir Oliver), School Teaching and School Reform, 3/ 
Philology. 
Hartog (W. G.), Lectures Scientifiques, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Janau (E.) and Ludwig (A.), The Public School French 
Grammar: Part 2, Syntax, cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Science. 
Beavan (A. H.), Animals I have Known, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Kelly (H. A.), The Vermiform Appendix and its Diseases, 
roy. 8vo, 42/ net. 
Mathot (R. H.), Gas-Engines and Producer-Gas Plants, 
8vo, 12/ net. 
Mining Manual, 1905, by W. R. Skinner, 8vo, 21/ 
General Literature. 
Almond (J.), The Merchant and Ship-Master’s Ready Calcu- 
lator, narrow folio, 7/6 
Castle (A. and H.), Rose of the World, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Conrad (S.), The Second Mrs. Jim, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Ferguson (D.), The King’s Friend, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fleming (C ), The Fate of Ralph Erard, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hueffer (F. M.), The Soul of London, imp. 16mo, 5/ net. 
Kernahan (C.), The Jackal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Maquaire (A.), The Dance of Olives, 12mo, leather, 4/ net. 
Martin (H. R.), Tillie, a Mennonite Maid, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Masterman (C. F. G ), In Peril of Change, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Naval Annual, 1905, edited by T. A. Brassey, 15/ net. 
Ovenden (C.), The Foundation of a Happy Life, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Rodonachi (B.), Tolla the Courtesan, translated by F. 
Lawton, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Vesey (A.), A Cheque for Three Thousand, cr, 8vo, 3/6 
Webster's Royal Red Book, 1905, May edition, 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 


Theology. 

Loofs (F.), Nestoriana, 15m. 

Resch (G), Das Aposteldecret nach seiner ausserka- 
nonischen Textgestalt untersucht, 5m. 50. 

Law. 

Fauchille (P.), Le Conflit de Limites entre le Brésil et Ia 
Grande - Bretagne et la Sentence Arbitrale du Roi 
a’Italie, 4fr. 

Heck (P.), Beitriige zur Geschichte der Stinde im Mittel- 
alter: II, Der Sachsenspiegel u. die Stiinde der Freien, 


22m. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Brunschvicg (L.), Original des Pensées de Pascal, Facsimilé, 


Texte et Notes, 200fr. 
Catalogues du Salon, 1905: Artistes Frangais, Société 


Nationale, each 3fr. 50. 
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Chantilly: le Cabinet des Livres imprimés antérieurs au 
milieu du XVI. Sidcle, 40fr. 

Horovitz (J.), Spuren griechischer Mimen im Orient, 
2m. 40, 


History and Biography. 
Jaurés (J.), Histoire Socialiste: Vol. 6, 1789-1815, 7fr. 50. 
Kraus (V. v.), Deutsche Geschichte im Ausgange des 
Mittelalters: Vol. 1, 1438-86, 8m. 
Merlant (J.), Le Roman Personnel de Rousseau i Fromentin, 
50. 


3fr. 50. 
Sottas (J.), Histoire de la Compagnie Royale des Indes 
Orientales, 1664-1719, 10fr. 
Taine (H.), sa Vie et sa Correspondance : Vol. 3, L’Historien, 
1870-5, 3fr. 50. 
Education. 
Gockler (L.), La Pédagogie de Herbart, Exposé et Dis- 
cussion, 10fr. 
Philology. 
Breymann (H.), Calderon-Studien: Part 1, Die Calderon- 
Literatur, 10m. 
Wiese (L.), Blondel de Nesle: Lieder, 12m. 


Science. 
Martin (R.), Die Inlandstiimme der malayischen Halbinsel, 
60m. 


General Literature. 
Boudon (C.), Le Double Destin, 3fr. 50. 
Claretie (J.), Brichanteau Célébre, 3fr. 50. 
Daudet (Madame A.), Miroirs et Mirages, 3fr. 50. 
Esparbés (G. a’), La Soldate, 3fr. 50. 
Freycinet (C. de), La Question a’Egypte, 7fr. 50. 
Malot (Madame H.), Cceurs d’Amoureuses, 3fr. 50. 
Méthode Pilener : Cryptographie, 20fr. 
Miraude (H.), Au Fi! del’Kau, 3fr. 50. 
Provins (M.), Le Fond Secret, 3fr. 50. 
Retté (A.), Virgile puni par l’Amour, 3fr. 50. 
Rouvier (G.), La Niéce de M. Jacob Gaspard, 3fr. 50. 
Villetard (P.), La Maison des Sourires, 3fr. 50. 











THE COMMITTEE OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE PRESS 
IN LONDON. 


Tue Executive—or, to give its familiar French 
name, the Bureau Central—of the International 
Associations of the Congress of the Press has 
been on a week’s visit to London, and for three 
days has held morning sittings at the Guildhall, 
by courtesy of the City Lands’ Committee, and 
afternoon meetings at Stationers’ Hall, by in- 
vitation of the Company. 

It is five years since this International Com- 
mittee, representing the press associations of all 
the’ countries of Europe, met in England as 
the guests of the British Section. Had the 
movement grown in strength and _ interest 
among us, as it has done on the Continent, the 
members of the British International Associa- 
tion of Journalists would have been proud to 
organize a Congress of the Press; but failing 
their ability to offer adequate hospitality to four 
hundred members of a Congress, they have 
tried to give a hearty reception to a dozen or 
so of the Bureau Central who gave them- 
selves the trouble—in itself a compliment—to 
travel to London for their Easter deliberations. 

The sittings, five in number, were, as usual, 
under the chairmanship of Herr Wilhelm Singer 
(Vienna), president of the united associations, and 
editor of the Newes Wiener Tagblatt ; M. Victor 
Taunay (Paris) was general secretary ; and the 
Council was completed by representatives from 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, and 
Belgium, Mr, D. A. Louis being the British 
member of the international board. 

As the Tenth International Press Congress 
opens on July 24th next at Liége, Belgian affairs 
chiefly occupied the committee, and the allot- 
ment of places, the employment of time, and 
the distribution of expenses were carefully dis- 
cussed. It is significant that the first Inter- 
national Press Congress was held at Antwerp 
in 1894, and after eleven years Belgium is again 
to gather the united associations in one of her 
most progressive cities, happily under the 
same president and secretary as on the initiatory 
occasion, This says a good deal both for the 
nation and the individuals concerned. 

Among the achievements of these eleven 
years of its existence (through pressure of work 
two years passed without any Congress meeting) 
the international movement can boast of the 
arduous and important development of a 
nee tribunal for the settlement of 

ternational journalistic differences, which 
becomes a working force at once, under Herr 





Singer’s jurisdiction. The carte d’identité, a 
useful introduction among stranger journalists 
and a guarantee of professional status, is 
beginning to be felt as a power, and will 
this year be required of all taking part in the 
Lidge meeting. 

Among the questions which were discussed 
at the recent sittings of the Committee, and 
which will occupy the attention of the Congress, 
may be cited the consideration of that absurd 
anachronism the press duel ; of editorial respon- 
sibility with regard to confidential news ; and 
the large problem of unremunerated or under- 
paid work. There are also several technical 
questions of postal and telegraphic reform in 
various stages of progress. 

Our foreign colleagues were favoured through- 
out with fine weather, and saw London under 
pleasant springlike conditions. Among the items 
of their entertainment arranged by the Recep- 
tion Committee of the British Section, special 
mention must be made of the visit to the Man- 
sion House, where they were received by the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs (always impressive 
figures to continental eyes and imaginations), 
and of the equally interesting exploration of 
the Guildhall under the able conduct of Mr. D. 
George Collins, C.C. This civic reception was 
arranged by the Board of Management of the 
City of London International Commercial 
Association and was a worthy prelude to the 
sittings in a Guildhall committee-rcom. A 
lunch followed at Stationers’ Hall, where Sir 
George Truscott, on behalf of the Master of the 
Stationers’ Company, unavoidably absent, gavethe 
assembled visitors not only the heartiest of wel- 
comes for the present, but also the promise of en- 
couragement for the future should they ever see 
their way to holding a Congress in London. 
Among the excellent speakers at Stationers’ 
Hall mention must be made of Dr. A. Osterreith 
(Berlin), the copyright expert, who showed 
himself acquainted with the dealings of Queen 
Elizabeth with the Worshipful Company, and 
surprised his hearers as much by his knowledge 
of the Company’s history as by his command of 
eloquent English. 

Besides partaking of civic hospitality, the 
representative visitors dined with the Savage 
Club, and with Sir Hugh Gilzean Reid, LL.D., 
attended a reception at the Foreign Press 
Association, and a soirée of the Newspaper 
Society, and met their colleagues of the British 
Section at a garden party given by the President 
and Committee. The wonder remains that, with 
all these social engagements, five sittings dealing 
with solid business were satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

The British International Association holds 
its general meeting as we go to press at 
the office of the Linotype Company, by kind 
permission of Sir Joseph Lawrence, M.P. 
Delegates to the Litge Congress are to 
be chosen upon as widely distributed a terri- 
torial basis as possible, and with due regard to 
a knowledge of French, the language in which 
all Congress business is transacted. 

G. B. Srvarr. 








CROMWELL AND IRISH PRISONERS. 


23, Leeson Park, Dublin, April 30th, 1905. 

In your issue of April 29th Mr. W. F. P. 
Stockley remarks that “‘many people would 
like to have the evidence for and against 
Cromwell’s sending Irish prisoners to the West 
Indies.” 

Prendergast, in his ‘ Cromwellian Settlement 
of Ireland’ (London, Longman, 1865), quoting 
in part from the Order Books of the Com- 
missioners of the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth of England for the Affairs of Ireland, 
preserved in the Record Tower, Dublin Castle, 
wrote as follows :— 


“ After the summer assizes of 1658, Sir Charles 
Coote, Lord President of Connaught, and Colonel 





Sadleir, Governor of Galway, were directed to treat 
with Colonel Stubbers or other merchants about 
havirg a properly victualled ship for eighty or one 
hundred prisoners ready to sail with the first fair 
wind to the Indian Bridges, the usual landing-place 
in the Barbadoes, or other English plantations 
thereabouts in America. These were proprietors 
who had been sentenced to death for not trans. 
planting, but had been pardoned by his Excellency, 
At Barbadoes the prisoners were to be delivered to 
certain merchants (who were to pay the cost of 
transportation), all except ten, who were to be con- 
signed toa person to be speedily named. This was 
a Mr. Edward Smyth, a merchant resident at the 
Barbadoes. His lot, however, was afterwards in- 
creased to twelve, ten men and two women; and 
upon receiving them at the Indian Bridges, or else- 
where in that island, he was to pay Colonel 
Stubbers four pounds per man for transportation 
and victuals.” 

Prendergast gives, in a series of foot-notes, 
references to the various pages of the Order 
Books in which the entries are to be found 
which justify his statements. In Hardiman’s 
‘History of Galway,’ p. 134, it is stated that 
Stubbers transported from that city to the 
West Indies no less than one thousand persons, 
whom he there sold as slaves. 

A letter to Lord Byron in Carte’s ‘Collection, 
vol. ii, p. 412, asserts that the thirty survivors 
of the citizens and garrison of Drogheda, “‘ all 
that were left of them” after five days of 
massacre, were shipped to the West Indies to 
be sold as slaves. Wituiam F. DENNERY. 





LAMB’S LETTERS. 
May 8th, 1905. 

Tue facts stated in Messrs. Dent & Co.’s 
letter in your issue of May 6th are interesting, 
and speak for themselves. The added explana- 
tion of the law citing from Hinkson, ‘Copyright 
Law,’ p. 50, is somewhat vague. I have not 
seen the work referred to, but apprehend that 
if it contains such a statement as that extracted, 
it is open to serious objection. The statement 
is misleading, if not absolutely inaccurate. 

‘‘ Legally the property in letters remains in 
the person to whom theyare sent.” ‘‘Remains” 
here is vague—‘‘ vests in” probably is meant. 
But what is intended to be conveyed by the 
term ‘‘ property in letters” ? Property in the 
substance of the communication, or the paper 
on which it is written? The law really is that 
the copyright in a private letter remains in the 
writer: the property in the paper on which it 
is written is probably in the receiver, but even 
this is doubtful. The property in the copy- 
right, so to speak, is the very foundation of the 
right to restrain publication. 

W. A. CoPINcER. 


*,* We should have thought that our state- 
ment, or rather Mr. Hinkson’s, was fairly clear 
to the lay mind, being defined by the circum- 
stances. However, we may commend to those 
who wish to investigate the subject Dr. 
Copinger’s own authoritative work on ‘ Copy- 
right,’ fourth edition, p. 46. We are aware that 
the question is not altogether clear, depending 
on decisions which may be nullified to-morrow. 








WOMEN’S DEGREES AT DUBLIN. 
Trinity College, Dublin, May 10th, 1905. 

Your reference to the action of Trinity Col- 
lege in conferring numerous degrees recently 
upon women from Oxford and Cambridge shows 
a misapprehension of the facts of the case, which 
are simply these: After some twenty years of 
discussion and opposition to the admission of 
women to degrees in this University, the matter 
reached a crisis, and the opposition collapsed. 
The Board of Trinity College agreed to their 
admission. The great majority of the junior 
fellows and professors had always been in favour 
of the movement, and after full debate in the 
Senate of the University, the petition fora king’s 
letter was carried by the overwhelming majority 
of seventy-seven to eleven. Once the principle 
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was established and the ‘“‘king’s letter” 
obtained, every privilege heretofore enjoyed 
by men was fully extended to women, and it 
was felt that retrospective compensation was due 
to them after their long exclusion. Certain 
privileges were at once accorded to women who, 
being excluded from this College, had entered 
the Royal University of Ireland, but we could 
not acknowledge their degrees to the full 
extent, this University having no ad eundem 
relations with the Royal. In like manner we felt 
that those women who had preferred the Uni- 
versities of Oxfordand Cambridgeshould havethe 
same recognition from us as young men who had 
gone tothose universities for their education, but 
who subsequently wished to have our degrees in 
addition. Had they been men they could have 
obtained degrees in their own universities, and 
then taken them ad eundem here, so the prin- 
ciples we had adopted entailed, as a corollary, 
their right to obtain their degrees from us. 
Your insinuation that we have made these 
arrangements for the purpose of ‘‘ adding money 
to the coffers of Trinity College” is an unworthy 
one. It is, I think, sufficiently answered when 
I tell you that we have already expended 
upwards of 1,500/. in making preparation for 
the education of our women students in one 
branch alone—viz., that of medicine—and no 
expense will be spared to put them in every way 
on an equality with men. We have not been 
actuated by any sordid motives, but by a true 
spirit of liberality towards a class to many of 
whom the possession of a degree is of vital 
importance. As to your remark that “courtesy 
is singularly forgotten when one university 
directly nullifies the decision of another,” I 
may mention that our Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Justice Madden, communicated what we had 
done to the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and received most courteous replies 
from both, without the least idea underlying 
those letters that we had in any way taken an 
unfair advantage of those universities over which 
they so worthily preside. 
AntHony TRAILL, 
Provost of Trinity College. 


*,* We publish Dr. Traill’s letter with 
pleasure. We made no insinuations about money, 
but we were bound to state a fact which is 
material to the discussion. We have yet to 
learn that the Vice-Chancellors represent the 
general feeling of the universities concerned. 
When we do, we shall possibly admire their 
open-mindedness, but hardly their sense of 
logic. 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
ORIENTALISTS. 


Tue Congress held at Algiers from April 19th 
to 26th will be remembered by Orientalists as 
the busiest and most interesting in which they 
have taken part. The bright French town, 
enclosing the old pirates’ nest, with its steep and 
crooked alleys lined by native shops—unpleasant- 
looking kennels, secreting apparently more 
comely and sometimes artistic interiors of courts 
and balconies—the wooded slopes with charming 
views of the harbour and bay, and the mélange 
of European and Oriental costumes and of racial 
types in the streets, would have provided 
enough entertainment for any Orientalist for the 
first time brought into contact, through a kind 
of porthole, with the actual East. But there was 
also a hinterland to explore—the broad plain of 
cultivated land, dotted with villages built in 
European style, but inhabited chiefly by native 
Kabyles and Arabs, which stretches over about 
twenty miles to the Atlas Mountains, the valleys 
and heights of which, again, are occupied by the 
gipsy encampments of the Arabs, and the desert 
not far beyond. Extensive excursions, eastward 
to Timgad, Biskra, and Constantine, and west 
to Blida, Tlemcen, and Oran, had been arranged 
for the days following the conclusion of the 





Congress. But many members took advantage 
of the interruptions caused by the Easter festivals 
to visit, singly or in parties, the more accessible 
places cf interest, such as Hammam el-Ouan, 
Blida and the Gorge de la Chiffa, Tizi-Ouzou, 
and Cherchell. 

Under these circumstances a somewhat 
formidable ‘*‘ Programme des Fétes et Récep- 
tions ” was announced by M. René Basset in the 
name of the Commission of Organization. It 
included, besides the usual informal gathering 
at the commencement and the formal opening 
and closure of the Congress, two public lectures, 
a ‘*Féte Hippique” on the parade-ground, a 
‘*Féte Maurerque,” a ‘* Vin d’Honneur” given 
by the municipality, a ball and a banquet to 
delegates given by the same, and the Governor- 
General’s ball. On the 19th the presence 
of the English sovereigns was made the 
occasion of an illumination of the town 
and harbour. It may therefore be said 
that the French authorities, who were at the 
same time entertaining two other congresses, 
spared no effort to give a generous welcome to 
their guests, who met them with a hearty 
appreciation. The banquet given by the 
municipality took place at midday on the 25th 
—in a temperature indeed suggestive of a dif- 
ferent occupation—and the Hotel Excelsior, 
where it took place, may certainly be congratu- 
lated upon a triumph of culinary art. But the 
culmination of the festive and spectacular aspects 
of the Congress was reached in the ball given by 
the Governor-General, M. Jonnart, on the same 
evening. The official residence in the Mustapha, 
with the lines of its Moorish architecture, and 
the paths and trees in the grounds charmingly 
illuminated, and its courts and rooms thronged 
with European and Oriental costumes, among 
which a large number of Arab sheikhs were dis- 
tinguished by their tall figures and their scarlet 
robes covered with military decorations, cer- 
tainly presented what La Dépéche Algérienne 
termed a ‘‘ theoria ” of brilliant colours such as 
one would scarcely have expected to witness so 
far west. 

The formal opening of the Congress on the 
19th presented the usual features—a long series 
of addresses made on behalf of governments, 
universities, and learned societies, The 
speeches were for the most part commendably 
brief. The message of the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment was delivered in sonorous Arabic (which 
was also heard at the banquet), but for the 
most part the English, French, and German 
delegates were content with their native tongues. 
The India Office and the Government of India 
were represented by Sir Charles Lyall. One 
speaker made a feeling—though, in fact, quite 
impersonal—allusion to sacrifices made on behalf 
of science in crossing the rather rough waters of 
the Gulf of Lyons. It must be admitted that 
so favourite a winter resort as Algiers might 
be better served in regard to the comfort of 
passengers. 

Both the lectures were very well attended. 
That of M. Rouanet on Arabic music was a very 
finished exposition, based upon the lecturer’s 
own researches in the literature and the living 
tradition. He instituted an elaborate parallel 
between the development of the musical art and 
that of the architecture and general civilization 
of the Islamic world. In general he ascribed to 
the Arabic music a more mystic and less intel- 
lectual character (‘‘ mixophrygian’’) than that 
of the Europeans ; and his view would certainly 
seem to be borne out by the interludes of native 
connoisseurs and professional women artists by 
which a rather lengthy discourse was diversified. 
M. Brunache’s lecture on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca gave an interesting exposé of the cere- 
monies of the Haj, a subject the present interest 
of which is attested by an Arabic work recently 
published at Algiers and by an account of the 
pilgrimage of 1902 written in English by Haji 
Hussain Khan and Mr. Sparroy. 

For the Algiers Congress the decision made at 





Hamburg in 1902, to publish only an abstract of 
the proceedings, has been rescinded. The papers 
are to be sent in to the Commission not later 
than May 31st. But scholars will probably be 
grateful for some information in advance of the 
full texts, which can scarcely be expected im- 
mediately, On this occasion the sections were 
seven in number, as follows :—I. India (including 
Iran); II. Semitic Languages ; III. Languages 
of Islam ; IV. Egypt, African Languages, Mada- 
gascar ; V. The Far East ; VI. Greece and the 
East ; VII. African Archeology and Musalman 
Art. Concerning each of these we will now add 
a few details, reserving for the end a notice 
of the joint meeting of Sections I., III, V., 
and VI., and the general recommendations of 
the Congress. 

I. The Indian Section is generally admitted 
to have been one of the most important and 
fruitful, a result largely due to the counsel and 
direction which M. Senart was ready to lend at 
every turn. Profs. Scherman and de la Vallée 
Poussin were chosen as secretaries, and Sir 
Raymond West, Prof. Pischel, Count Pullé, 
Prof. Bloomfield, and M. Senart successively 
presided. Among the most valuable contribu- 
tions may be cited Dr. Fleet’s identification of 
the site of Sagala (S’akala) with Sialkot, an 
identification which found general acceptance ; 
M. Senart’s paper on the Vajrapani of the 
Greeco-Buddhist art (regarded as representing 
Kuvera) ; and Prof. Rapson’s instalment (read 
in absence of the author) of his decipherment 
of the Kharosthi documents discovered by Dr. 
Stein in Chinese Turkestan. Prof. Kirste pre- 
sented some interesting combinations relating 


‘to the forms of n, d, and ch in Jaina MSS., and 


Prof. Bloomfield discussed some passages in 
the ‘ Rig-Veda.’ The origin of the Pali lan- 
guage was reconsidered by Prof. Windisch, who 
would vindicate for it after all a Magadht 
origin ; and Prof. de la Vallée Poussin treated 
the psychology of the Buddhist Wheel of Life. 
The Iranian field was represented by Mr. 
Arthur Christensen’s paper ‘Sur la Patrie de 
l’Avesta,’ a paper by Mr. Arakelian on the 
Guebres of Persia, and an address on Sufism. 
There were two papers on Armenian subjects. 
Among the works and reports presented to 
this section we may note Prof. Kielhorn’s 
‘Tables of Indian History,’ which are destined 
to supply a very valued conspectus of the native 
dynasties ; Prof. Bartholomae’s long-pondered 
translation of the Iranian ‘Gathas’; the 
first part of a very elaborate concordance to 
the ‘Vedas,’ by Prof. Bloomfield; and an 
instalment of a translation of the ‘ Bodhisattva- 
bhimi,’ by Profs. Bendall and de la Vallée 
Poussin, the last having already appeared as 
an article in Muséon. Sir Charles Lyall read 
Dr. Grierson’s report upon the progress of bis 
great undertaking. In connexion with a brief 
note submitted by Prof. Rhys Davids in con- 
nexion with the proposed Pali Dictionary, the 
recent death of Prof. Edmund Hardy was com- 
memorated in sympathetic terms by Prof. 
Scherman. 
This section met six times, and was well 
attended. : 
II. The section of Semitic Languages in- 
cluded among its rather numerous officers two 
Englishmen, Canon Driver being president, 
and Mr, F. C. Burkitt one of the secretaries. 
There was a full programme of about twenty 
papers. Prof. D. H. Miiller sought to prove a 
correspondence of h and s in South Semitic 
dialects to sh in the northern; and Dr. Paul 
Haupt wrote on the traces of Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophy in the book of Ecclesiastes, 
and also suggested, to account for the word 
‘‘ Sadducee,” an etymon ¢addigim, ‘the just,” 
the expression having an ironical sense. We 
should mention also an important Vienna 
papyrus discussed by Prof. Wessely. It relates 
to a tax on the Jews of the town of Arsinoe, 
and supplies much information of a sociological 
character. M. Thureau-Dangin announced two 
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new Babylonian kings, and M. Ph. Berger read 
a paper entitled ‘Sur I’Epigraphie d’une 
Prétresse récemment trouvée 4 Carthage par le 
Pore Delattre.’ The whole field of the Semitic 
languages seems to have been fairly repre- 
sented, and the papers were well discussed. 
The section listened to an attempt .to prove a 
relationship between the Maltese dialect and 
the ancient Phcenician. 

III. The Islamic Section was far the most 
picturesque, the presence of a number of Arab 
sheikhs lending colour and also life to the 
assemblage, over which Profs. de Goeje, 
Montet, and E. G. Browne presided. No 
Jihad was preached, however, although an 
attempt on the part of Dr. Vollers to demon- 
strate the presence of vulgarisms in the Koran 
met with lively protests. A number of the 
papers bore special reference to the local 
features of Mohammedanism in Algeria, 
Morocco, and Egypt, while others dealt with 
the Islamic system of education and the system 
now applied in Egypt, the classification of the 
Arabic sciences, &c. A wide interest attaches 
to a proposal by Sheikh Muhammad Asal to 
seek primarily in Arabic itself for the means 
of representing modern ideas. A paper by 
Prof. Guidi on ‘The Nasib in Arabic Poetry’ 
was read by Prof. Nallino; and there were 
many others. Bibliographers and librarians will 
take note of Dr, Codera’s account of ancient and 
modern books existing in Morocco. 

To this section Prof, E. G. Browne presented 
a large number of publications in the name of 
the University of Cambridge, the Gibb Trust, 
Mrs. Lewis, Miss Gibson, and himself. 


IV. Inthe African Section no Englishman, | 


except Mr. F. W. Green, took part. A majority 
of the proceedings related to Egypt (Prof. 
Mahler, ‘ Die Sothis und Monddaten der alten 
Aegypter’ ; Baron Carra de Vaux, ‘ Etymologie 
du mot Pyramide’; Prof. Wiedemann, ‘Le 
Culte des Animaux en Egypte’); but Malagasy 
and Berber were also dealt with, and Signor de 
Gregorio considered ‘ L’Etymologie des Pré- 
fixes dérivatifs des Langues Bantoues, prenant 
pour Base le Chinyunja.’ This section met five 
times. 

V. Prof. J. J. M. de Groot, of Leiden, pre- 
sided over the Far Eastern Section. Neither 
the scholars present nor the papers were very 
numerous. But of the latter some have an 
interest for wider circles. Indianists must refer 
to Prof. Chavannes’s ‘ Indian Tales translated 
into Chinese’; and the paper of M. G. Soulié 
entitled ‘Les Mongols: leur Organisation 
administrative d’aprés les Documents Chinois,’ 
which was presented by M. Cordier, touches 
the frontiers of several studies. M. Pelliot 
cited the chief Musalman works published in 
Chinese (none earlier than 1642). 

VI. Three of the papers presented to the 
Section Gréce et Orient will appeal to classical 
scholars—that of Prof. Kretzschmer, who, writing 
on ‘The Formation of the Modern Vulgar Greek 
in the Hellenic East,’ endeavoured to trace a 
marked influence by non-Attic dialects ; that of 
the President (Prof. Krumbacher) on ‘Oriental 
Elements in Byzantine Literature,’ the work 
largely of writers from Syria, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor ; and M. Toutain’s proof that Egyptian 
divinities were worshipped by Greeks at Delos 
during the last two centuries preceding the 
Christian era. 

VII. The Section of African Archeology and 
Musalman Art, which met twice under the 
presidency of Prof. Max van Berchem, was 
largely occupied with the camel (M. René 
Basset, ‘Le nom du Chameau chez les Ber- 
béres’), M. Marcais wrote on ‘ Proto- 
Arabic Decorative Art,’ and M. Sarre on the 
* Persian Art of Islam.’ We must take note of 
Comte Godchot’s discussion of ‘ La Colonisation 
Romaine en Afrique par les Militaires.’ 

The combined meeting of Sections I., IIL, 
¥., and VI. presented a rather curious scene, 
when Count Pullé delivered his important 





lecture on the ‘Cartography of Indo-China’ to 
an audience consisting mainly of Arab sheikhs, 
who had not realized the exceptional character 
of the meeting in their usual chamber. Repro- 
ductions of more than two hundred ancient 
maps were exhibited round the walls, and two 
photographs of especial importance, a gift from 
the Italian Minister of Education, were acknow- 
ledged with warm applause. A move was then 
made to another apartment (which, however, 
was by some found with difficulty, and which 
presented an audience of a quite different 
aspect), where Dr. A. Miiller, of Berlin, lec- 
tured on the Pahlavi documents in Syrian cha- 
racter brought by the German Mission from 
Chinese Turkestan. Dr. Miiller’s decipherment 
of these important finds is already known from 
the publications of the Berlin Academy. 

The general meeting which concluded the 
Congress was scantily attended, and, like the 
Congress as a whole, lacked some picturesque 
figures which may be remembered at the 
Hamburg and other sessions. The business 
consisted of (1) the provisional choice of 
Copenhagen as the scene of the next gathering 
—Tiflis having been mentioned asan alternative ; 
(2) the recommendation of M. Duchéne’s pro- 
posed researches on the origin of the Peuls; 
(3) the recognition of an International Com- 
mission to further the material and scientific 
objects of the Orientalische Bibliographie. 
This Commission, recommended by the Indian 
Section, on the initiative of Prof. Scherman, is 
to be composed of Profs. Kuhn and Scherman 
(Germany), Cordier (France), Mr. Thomas 
(England), Prof. Bloomfield (United States), 
Count Pullé (Italy), and other members to be 
subsequently chosen. 

The vote of thanks to M. René Basset and his 
colleagues was very thoroughly earned. The 
arrangements for the Congress worked very 
happily, and the session was altogether enjoy- 
able. There was no plague of bulletins. If 
we might venture a word of dissatisfaction, it 
would be to the effect that one meeting per diem 
for the transaction of business is quite sufficient, 
at any rate in a city so full of interest as is 
Algiers, and that a too full programme of en- 
gagements may interfere with the opportunities 
of private intercourse and intimacy, which are 
one of the acknowledged objects of such 
gatherings. Z. 








Piterary Gossip. 


Amone the contributions to the June 
number of the Jndependent Review will be 
the following articles: ‘Mr. Balfour and 
the Constitution,’ by Mr. J. A. Spender ; 
‘Public Feeding of Children,’ by Canon 
Barnett ; ‘The English Farm Labourer,’ by 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree ; ‘Catholicism and 
Morals,’ by Mr. G. G. Coulton; ‘The Future 
of China: a Japanese View,’ by Mr. A. M. 
Latter; and ‘John Keats,’ by Mr. R. G. 
Mayor. 


Messrs. Krecan Pavt are about to issue 
a new series, entitled ‘The Dryden 
Library.” The first volume will be a 
‘Selection from the Poems of Austin 
Dobson,’ and will contain a frontispiece 
drawn by G. H. Boughton. This illustrates 
one of the poems, and was drawn by the 
artist in his copy of ‘Old- World Idylls,’ 
which he afterwards presented to the 
author. Among other volumes nearly 
ready are Canon Cheyne’s well-known 
translation of the Book of Psalms; ‘ Shak- 
speare’s Sonnets,’ edited by Prof. Dowden; 
‘Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales,’ edited by 
Mr. A. W. Pollard; and ‘Burns’s Poems,’ 
edited by Mr. Lang. 





Part L. of the Proceedings of the Society 
of Psychical Research is about to be issued 
by Messrs. Brimley Johnson & Ince. It 
contains an important article by Prof. 
Charles Richet on ‘ Metapsychics,’ the word 
coined by himself for what is usually called 
psychical research in this country. The 
Professor suggests a provisional classifica- 
tion of phenomena, and points out the 
inadequacy of all theories hitherto pro- 
pounded, more especially the spiritualistic 
hypothesis. 


As we go to press the Senate of Cam- 
bridge University is voting on the addition 
to the reforming syndicate of Mr. E. §. 
Roberts, Dr. Adam, Dr. 8. H. Butcher, and 
Mr. G. H. Hardy, whose nomination has 
received the sanction of the Council. 


WE regret to notice the death last 
week of the Venerable Edwin Hamilton 
Gifford, who had reached the age of eighty- 
four. He had a brilliant career at Cambridge, 
being Fifteenth Wrangler and Senior Classic 
and Chancellor’s Medallist in 1843. He 
was a distinguished theologian. We noticed 
last year (February 6th) at length his 
edition of the ‘ Preeparatio ’ of Eusebius, in 
five volumes, which reveals his accuracy as 
a translator, and his great diligence and 
very varied learning as an annotator. The 
whole work forms, as we said, ‘‘a grand 
contribution to our knowledge of early 
Christian literature.” Besides this edition 
Dr. Gifford published ‘Sermons’ (1864); 
‘Warburtonian Lectures’ (1870-4); ‘ Ro- 
mans’ (1881) and ‘ Baruch and the Epistle 
of Jeremy’ (1888), both in ‘The Speaker’s 
Commentary’; ‘St. Cyril of Jerusalem,’ in 
the ‘‘ Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers’’; and other theological adversaria. 
Latterly he had livedinretirement, but before 
his long term of service in the Church, 
which culminated in the Archdeaconry 
of London, he had been a schoolmaster. 
He went from Shrewsbury under Kennedy 
to Cambridge, and returned to his old school 
as assistant master. When Prince Lee left 
the headship of King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, to become a bishop, Gifford 
was appointed to take his place, which he 
held for fourteen years (1848-62). 


Ar the annual meeting of the Trustees of 
Shakspeare’s Birthplace, held according to 
established custom on May 5th at Stratford- 
on-Avon, Mr. Sidney Lee was re-elected 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Trust. The Rev. Francis H. Hodgson, the 
present owner of Clopton House (near 
Stratford), which abounds in Elizabethan 
associations, was appointed to a vacancy in 
the Executive Committee. During the past 
year Mr. Lee acquired for the Birthplace 
Library a copy of Florio’s ‘World of 
Wordes,’ 1598, in its original vellum cover. 
The autograph signature on a fly-leaf of Sir 
George Carew, the owner of Clopton in 
Shakspeare’s time, shows that it was bought 
for that place in the year of its original 
publication. This interesting volume was 
at one time in the library of James 
Crossley, of Manchester. 


A coRRESPONDENT in New York writes as 
follows :— 

‘*Nearly two years ago I was able to send 
you a paragraph, which you very kindly pub- 
lished, about the authorized life of Benjamin 
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Harrison, late President of the United States. 
You will recall that this was entrusted to the 
hands of Mr. John L. Griffiths, a lawyer of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, He was then in England, 
arranging to procure some material from 
eminent English lawyers who had been asso- 
ciated with the late President in the Behring 
Sea arbitration case. It may now further 
interest your readers to know that Mr. Griffiths 
has just been appointed United States Consul 
in Liverpool, and that he expects to command 
leisure from his official duties to complete the 
life of President Harrison within the first year 
of his service abroad. He will be found a very 
interesting figure in the legal and literary 
circles in which his lines will now naturally be 
cast.” 

Amone the manifestations of the Schiller 
centenary, which occurred this week, is 
the publication of an exact facsimile of 
the first edition of ‘ Die Riuber,’ with the 
preface and passages suppressed by the 
author, and comment by Dr. Schiiddekopf. 
The reprint is issued by Mr. A. Weigel, of 
Leipsic, and is limited to 550 copies. The 
original is a very scarce book. 


Das litterarische Echo for May 1st has an 
interesting special Schiller number, with 
appreciations from all sorts of writers, and 
many portraits of the poet. Mr. George 
Moore’s tribute begins :— 

“‘T have never read a line of Schiller in my 

life, and I do not think I ever shall ; nor have 
I read anything about him or heard him dis- 
cussed, but it would be rash if any reader 
should conclude that I have got no opinion 
about him.” 
What will the average German make of 
this pronouncement froma prominent English 
man of letters, which is followed by the 
repetition of Mr. Moore’s wild theory about 
names? The advertisement of ignorance is 
a form of fun in which, we fear, too many 
English writers are qualified to indulge. 


A noTIcE appears in the Bibliographie de 
la France of the first volume of ‘ Vers et 
Prose,’ a collection which is to appear four 
times a year, and is devoted to ‘‘ the defence 
and illustration of ‘lyrism’ in prose and 
poetry.” Inedited works and numerous 
translations of foreign writers will be given. 
Among the items of the first number are 
‘Trois Poémes d’Amour,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Yeats, translated by Stuart Merrill; the 
Prologue of ‘Ajax,’ a tragedy by M. 
Moréas, and a story by M. Maeterlinck, 
‘La Massacre des Innocents’; while M. 
Vielé-Griffin sustains the theme that “ Ver- 
laine was our last great poet.” 


WE regret to hear that Sir John Leng 
has been laid aside from active work for 
several months past. 


Tue Associated Booksellers of Great 
Britain and Ireland have fixed on Edin- 
burgh as the place of their annual gather- 
ing, some time in June, when they will be 
entertained by members of the Scottish 
trade. A few leading members of the 
London publishing trade are expected to 
join the gathering. 

WE presume that we shall soon have in 
English the ‘ Peter and Alexis: Antichrist’ 
of Merejkowski, as we see it is already 
available in a French version. 


Mr. A. Craw ey writes to point out that 
k.7.. is included and explained in Mr. 
Collins’s ‘Author and Printer,’ which we 





noticed last week. He is right; we missed 
it, owing to the smallness of the Greek type, 
and the fact that it has not a heading to 
itself, 


Art the Readers’ Dinner this evening Mr. 
Laurie Magnus, managing director of 
Messrs. Routledge & Sons, will propose 
‘* Literature,” which will be responded to 
by Prof. Churton Collins. In addition to 
the visitors mentioned a fortnight ago, Sir 
John Macdonell, Major Martin Hume, Mr. 
T. Marlowe, and Mr. T. Seccombe have 
promised to be present. 

Tue Académie Francaise at its meeting 
last week made the formal distribution of 
the Janin and Saintour prizes. The Prix 
Jules Janin, offered for the best studies on 
ancient literature, has been divided between 
MM. Couat and Fournier, who have received 
1,500fr. for their commentary on Marcus 
Aurelius, and M. Poyard, who has received 
the same amount for his study on 
Demosthenes. The Prix Saintour of 
3,000fr., limited to essays on old French 
authors, has been divided between MM. 
Chanard and Laumonier, each of whom has 
received 1,000fr.. and MM. Frenel and 
Gohin, between whom the remaining 
1,000fr. has been divided. The Prix 
Langlois has not been awarded. 


M. Gerorces p’Esparsiis, who has been 
appointed Keeper of the Palais de Fon- 
tainebleau, is the right man for the place, 
for he has a remarkable knowledge of the 
history which it covers, as may be gathered 
from his ‘Légende de l’Aigle’ and other 
works. M. d’Esparbés, who has written 
much in poetry and in prose, is one of the 
collaborateurs on ‘ Les Annales Politiques et 
Littéraires.’ That other Napoleonic resi- 
dence Malmaison is to be opened to the 
public shortly. The Keeper, M. Pallu de 
la Barriére, is already in charge, but various 
alterations and rearrangements will have to 
be effected before the official opening can 
take place, 

Tue distinguished author Johann Ziegler, 
whose death is announced from Vienna, 
was born in Hamburg in 1835. He entered 
the Austrian service as naval engineer, and 
rose to a high position in his profession. 
His work in connexion with the publication 
of the naval archives turned his attention to 
literature, and he subsequently wrote many 
feuilletons for the Wiener Tageblatt. His 
sketches and stories were very popular. 
His best-known books are ‘Vom _ griinen 
Wasser’ and ‘ Wiener Stadtginge.’ 


Tur Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include vol. xv. of the Board of Education 
Special Reports, the title of this volume 
being The Teaching of Domestic Science 
in the United States (1s. 9d.); and a Copy 
of Application received from the University 
College of Sheffield for the Establishment 
of a University in Sheffield (3¢.). 


SCIENCE 


—o— 


Ice or Water: another Appeal to Induction 
from the Scholastic Methods of Modern Geo- 
logy. By Sir Henry H. Howorth. 2 vols. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts is a clever work, which will take its 

place by the side of the author’s earlier 











writings on ‘The Glacial Nightmare’ and 
‘The Mammoth and the Flood.’ It sets 
forth, in an expanded form, many of the 
arguments which are familiar to the reader 
of these works, and of Sir H. Howorth’s 
numerous articles on geological matters else- 
where. Although directed mainly against 
the glacial theory, his attacks strike at some 
of the root- principles of modern geology. 
If our author be correct in his views, if his 
interpretation of geological phenomena be 
sound, then almost all the geologists of 
repute in the twentieth century will have to 
mend their ways: it is not simply that they 
are wrong in matters of detail, but they 
err—and err grievously —in fundamental 
principles. Sir Henry Howorth not merely 
fails to see the work of ice in most of the 
dolphin- backed rocks, scratched and scored 
as they may be; but he holds that rain and 
rivers, however long they may have acted, 
are not responsible for sculpturing the 
broader features of the earth’s surface; and, 
going to the root of the matter, he calls 
upon us to contract very considerably our 
views of geological time. 

If some of the main conclusions and even 
fundamental conceptions of the geological 
teaching of the present day are to be swept 
away, what has Sir Henry to put in their 
place? Nothing, apparently, but a reversion 
to the catastrophic principles of the early 
geologists those principles which have 
been weighed again and again by some of 
the keenest intellects which ever attacked 
the science, and, in the result, have been 
found wanting. Such cataclysmal views 
were held, naturally enough, by most of the 
pioneers of geology at a time when men 
had but a dim perception of the science and 
were groping for light; but as illumination 
broke in they came to be gradually dis- 
carded in favour of others which, if less 
striking to the imagination, were regarded 
by most of the deepest thinkers as more in 
accordance with the known economy of 
nature. Go with any person unversed in 
geology to a deep valley, with a river flow- 
ing between precipitous rocks, and he will 
immediately suggest that these rocks have 
been riven by some mighty convulsion of 
the earth ; it is the simple explanation that 
occurs to the very beginner, and it requires 
wide experience and profound meditation 
on natural phenomena to make a student 
realize the important part which the river 
itself has played in the formation of the 
valley. Yet, in giving subaerial denudation 
its credit for a fair share of this valley- 
making, it is by no means necessary to deny 
the probability that some fracture of the 
earth’s crust determined the direction in 
which the engines of erosion were quietly 
set to work. How much of a valley is 
due to original fracture and how much to 
subsequent erosion remains a matter of 
opinion. After all, it is largely a question 
of degree in most matters which are in dis- 
pute between the “ convulsionists” and the 
‘‘denudationists.’”’ While the former are 
always giving prominence to underground 
activity and the latter to superficial action, 
he must be indeed a bigoted advocate who 
shuts his eyes to either of these great 
natural powers. 

In seeking to revive the views of an older 
school of geologists, our author brings to 
their support many ingenious arguments, 
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setting them forth with great clear- 
ness and with remarkable command 
of language, though his style has 
a diffuseness which recalls the eigh- 
teenth century rather than our own. His 
industry in searching the literature of the 
subject is as great as his skill in detecting 
and exposing the weak places in the argu- 
ments of those whom he opposes. He has, 
in fact, produced a work which is not to be 
lightly laid aside, and which represents a 
vast amount of honest and careful labour. 
In his dedication to the Prime Minister he 
describes it as a book which has cost him 
‘(some years of work and thought.” As 
such it demands serious attention, and the 
author may be sure that it will duly receive 
it from his opponents. Whether it will 
carry conviction to them is, however, another 
matter. 

Sir H. Howorth frequently directs his 
acute criticism against “‘ the geological creed 
of the Geological Survey,” attacking the 
views of what he calls “the wild men” of 
the Survey. These are the very men who 
spend their days in communion with the 
rocks in the field, and consequently acquire 
an unparalleled familiarity with them, thus 
avoiding the crude conclusions often reached 
by those whose reading of the sort is but 
superficial. It is not until one has stood 
face to face with the monuments of the 
earth’s history, absorbing their teaching 
year after year, that the potency of causes, 
which to the uninitiated seem trivial, comes 
to be realized with fulness and force. 

The bulk of Sir Henry’s voluminous work 

is devoted to an attempt to destroy the 
glacial theory. He will hear of no Ice Age 
—he can scarcely see any marks of ice action 
in the drift—not even in the striations on 
the rocks. ‘It is,’’ he says, 
** because the ice monster is quite incompetent 
to do the work that an appeal must be made 
elsewhere, and why I so persistently have 
appealed to water as against ice as the real 
fashioner of the drift phenomena, and notably 
of the strisz so persistently referred to as 
glacial.” 

No doubt the glacial hypothesis makes 
great demands on the imagination, but so 
does the diluvial theory which the author 
has exhumed and brings forward to depose 
it. If the glacial hypothesis involves a 
cataclysm, much more does the diluvial 
theory. It is true the cause of an Ice Age 
has never been satisfactorily explained, but 
neither can we account for the stupendous 
earth movements and sudden rush of water 
which the diluvial origin of the drift 
demands. The fact is, the origin of the 
drift, view it as we may, offers difficulties 
of exceptional gravity ; but those who know 
most about such deposits conscientiously 
believe that, so far as the so-called “glacial 
drift’ is concerned, the difficulties become 
fewer and lighter when ice is invoked as the 
principal agent in its formation. Yet no 
sound geologist will deny that water in a 
liquid form may also have played its part— 
and often a very important part—in the 
accumulation and distribution of such drifted 
materials. 

While we cannot give adherence to the 
views of Sir Henry Howorth, we acknow- 
ledge that the publication of such works as 
his have a salutary tendency. They expose 
the weak points of our popular tenets ; they 





set the advanced men thinking, and thus 
tend to check anything like recklessness of 
theory. No doubt the advocates of the 
powers of ice and rain and rivers have 
sometimes carried their favourite views 
much too far. That is only natural. It is 
difficult for any man with strong faith in his 
principles to avoid excess in their applica- 
tion, and in so far as the book helps to check 
this exaggeration it does good. At the 
same time there is the fear that such works 
may unsettle the lay mind, and lead many 
to doubt whether geological science after 
all really has any fixed principles. 

Sir Henry Howorth notes with satisfac- 
tion that ‘‘ glacialists”” have in recent years 
greatly modified and moderated their views, 
so that he is encouraged to believe that 
‘Time is on his side.”’ It is true, too, that 
geologists at the present time are much 
more disposed to pay heed to the operation 
of subterranean agencies than they were a 
generation ago. But this is a very different 
thing from a return to the catastrophism of 
the early days of geology. Like our author, 
we have great veneration for the ‘Old 
Masters.”” They were men who did wonder- 
ful work in their time, but still we cannot 
think that all the advantage was on their 
side, and certainly we dare not allow our 
veneration for the past to blind us to the 
value of the science of to-day. 

Although this polemical treatise is 
described on the title-page as being “in 
three volumes,” two only have yet been 
issued. These, however, run to more than 
a thousand pages. The third volume will 
contain the completion of the argument 
against the glacial theory, and, we believe, 
an elaborate defence of the diluvial origin 
of the drift. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


Tue researches into the nature of colloids 
before referred to in this column (see The 
Atheneum, No. 4032) are still proceeding, and 
continue to yield very interesting results. The 
injection of a colloidal solution of a metal, such 
as, for instance, platinum, into the veins of a 
healthy person produces a great alteration in 
the function of nutrition, the quantity of uric 
acid excreted being much increased, while at 
the same time the quantity of oxygen consumed 
is reduced. With patients suffering from in- 
flammatory diseases like typhoid fever, pneu- 
monia, acute meningitis, and some stages of 
tuberculosis, the reaction is even more marked, 
a rapid diminution of the feverish symptoms 
and a great elimination of poisonous substances 
taking place. The reason of this seems to be 
that such colloids act as catalytic ferments, or, in 
other words, as bodies which bring about or 
hasten chemical changes without themselves 
undergoing change. But this is the part played 
by the different serums and other preparations 
having a yeasty or leaven-like action of late 
years used in therapeutics, which have always, 
in practice, proved more or less uncertain in 
their action, and which contain bacteria whose 
presence is not without danger. It is, therefore, 
claimed by physiologists so eminent as M 
Albert Robin and M. G. Bardet, that in the 
near future they will be replaced by metallic 
ferments whose action can be calculated upon 
with certainty, and themselves measured with 
greater accuracy than the serums. A curious 
thing about the affair is that the first hint of 
this discovery was given by a Japanese student 
named Kitasato, who noticed that the ferment of 
lacquer owed its activity to the presence in the 
resin of an extremely small quantity of iron, 





presumably in colloidal form. The part played 
by diffusion in catalysis by metallic colloids has 
been exhaustively studied from the mathe. 
matical side by Dr. H. J. S. Sand, in a paper 
recently contributed to the Royal Society, and 
one is glad to think that the importance of the 
study of ferments was long ago indicated by so 
distinguished an Englishman as Boyle. 

Whether metallic colloids have a similar 
action when taken by way of the mouth can- 
not yet be said, but it at any rate seems 
probable. The beneficial effect of mineral 
waters like those of Contrexéville, Carlsbad, and 
many other places in assisting the excretion of 
uric acid is well known, and many causes have 
been assigned for it. M. Garrigou, however, 
in a communication made by him last year to 
the Académie des Sciences, pointed out that all 
these waters contain a trace of certain metallic 
colloids, which may therefore well be the 
origin of the reaction. It is also possible that 
any success which may have accidentally fol- 
lowed the homceopathic treatment is due to the 
same cause, although the explanation given of 
it by its practitioners is widely different. So, 
no doubt, some of the remedies used by 
ancient nations like the Egyptians, and by 
primitive folk like those wecall savages, were 
really efficacious, although their action was 
generally attributed to magic. In the Har- 
veian oration lately delivered by Dr. Richard 
Caton he draws attention to the wisdom of the 
Egyptian prescription of rest for rheumatic 
disease of the heart ; and a peculiarly horrible 
means of producing increased activity of the 
lacteal glands, long in use among semi-civilized 
peoples, has lately been shown to rest upon solid 
foundations of fact. 

Two new modes of producing anzsthesia, 
which are said to be entirely free from the 
dangers attending the use of chloroform, and 
even of ether and nitrous oxide, have lately been 
announced. One is a benzoic ether, produced 
by the application of chloride of benzol to the 
substance produced by the reaction of bromide 
of ethylmagnesium upon diamethylaminocetone, 
and is called by its inventor, M. Fourneau, 
stovaine. It is said to resemble cocaine in its 
action, but with much less harmful effect, and is 
used for producing local anesthesia only, M. 
Chaput has used it as a lumbar injection in 
several cases of laparotomy, and reports that 
it is efficacious, but that the patient must not 
be of too emotional a nature. The other and 
apparently less terrifying anzsthetic is nothing 
but an electric incandescent lamp of sixteen 
candle power, covered with a blue glass, and held 
at a distance of some six inches from the eyes of 
the patient, whose head as well as the lamp 
must be included under the same veil of blue 
silk. It is said by M. Redard, of Geneva, who 
is responsible for the invention, that this will 
produce perfect anesthesia in a few minutes, 
provided the patient keeps his or her eyes open, 
and continues to look steadily at the lamp. One 
would like to know whether some hypnotic 
action is not involved in this. 

The question of the real nature of nervous 
action has been again raised, this time by 
M. Mendelsohn in a communication to the 
Institut Général Psychologique. The older 
theory that it might be identical with the 
electric current—of which, curiously enough, 
we know the conditions, but not the nature— 
has been put an end to by experiments which 
show nervous action as inferior in speed to 
electric, that the nerve is a bad conductor of 
electricity, that it can be excited by mechanical 
means as readily as by electrical, and that 
compression of the nerve when electrically 
excited will prevent its action on the muscles, 
although it certainly would not prevent its con- 
veying an electric charge. M. Mendelsohn, 
however, suggests that as the prolongations of 
the nerve-cells are always surrounded by 
chemical solutions, it is possible that their action 
may be electro-chemical in its nature, and that 
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variability of nervous excitement may corre- 
spond with the size, number, and speed of the 
ions, or electrically charged atoms, to be found 
in these solutions. As this would account for 
the cessation of nervous action at death, while 
muscular and some other functions continue to 
be discharged for a short time, this may be said 
to take us a little further than any theory on 
the subject yet advanced. Nevertheless, it is 
up till now very far from proved. 

In this connexion it may be well to note the 
histological studies of Dr. Georges Marinesco, 
who has lately taken up the cudgels against Dr. 
Metchnikoff and his theory that old age is 
caused by the increased voracity of certain 
‘‘ giant cells” within the structures of the body. 
The Roumanian professor declares that he is 
unable to detect any evidence of phagocytosis, 
or the consumption of one cell by another, 
within the ‘‘noble” parts of the body, such as, 
for instance, the nerves. On the other hand, 
he sees abundant reason to believe that senes- 
cence and finally death is brought about by 
the defective nutrition and gradual decay of 
the higher nervous structures. From this there 
seem to follow two consequences. Any attempt 
to delay the advance of senility by doctoring 
with serums, or other means of arresting a 
phagocytosis which does not exist, is useless. 
And, secondly, death is just as much a normal 
phenomenon in the history of the individual as 
is birth. B. in 





TOTEMISM AND THE DOMESTICATION 
OF ANIMALS. 


Born Dr. Jevons and your reviewer seem 
to complicate the question unnecessarily by 
assuming that totemism implies the inter- 
mingling of the kins. But clearly, if totemism 
were ever adequate to bring about the domes- 
tication of animals, it would be under the most 
favourable conditions; and these would be 
found where the customs of residence and rules 
of descent resulted in a segregation of the kins. 
If each totem-kin comes to occupy a well- 
defined district, the only persons within it who 
infringe the commonly observed tabu are the 
husbands or wives introduced from without ; 
and they may well in course of time have come 
to observe the same food restrictions as their 
fellows. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
if at all, totemism should bring about domestica- 
tion. 

It seems, however, very questionable whether 
simple abstention from killing an animal will 
result in its domestication. An English land- 
lord who let the rabbits increase and multiply 
instead of shooting them would hardly thereby 
turn them into domestic animals. Domestica- 
tion implies: (1) that the species is efficiently 
propagated in captivity or under such restraint 
as is sufficient to distinguish the arimal from a 
wild one ; (2) that man enjoys the services or 
products of the animal. 

Now examples of totems in captivity are of 
the rarest, and it is difficult to see what would 
lead the savage to keep them so on any large 
scale. Moreover it is a long step from keeping in 
captivity to domesticating ; many savages keep 
pets, but they are not domestic animals. Again, 
ex hypothesi, savages abstain from killing or 
using the totem; they likewise abstain from 
the use of its products. How then did the 
cow-kinsman educate the cow into giving milk 
except at such periods as were natural to it in 
the wild state? By what process and for what 
reason did he bring it to reproduce its species 
in captivity ? 

If totemism brought about these results, it 
could only have been by a transformation into 
something which was not totemism. But it can 
hardly be argued that the domestication of 
animals precedes the rise of garden culture ; 
with garden culture—as we see among the 
Pawnees and others—come in such ideas as the 
Corn-spirit. If other animal cults preceded the 


domestication of animals, there seems no good 
reason for regarding totemism as the prime 
cause. Possibly dedication to a deity and 
confinement in the temple area are important 
factors. N. W. Tuomas. 











SOCIETIES, 


GEOLOGICAL.— April 19.—Mr. H. B. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair—The following communications 
were read : ‘The Blea-Wyke Beds and the Dogger 
in North-East Yorkshire,’ by Mr. R. H. Rastall,—and 
‘Notes on the Geological Aspect of some of the 
North-Eastern Territories of the Congo Free State,’ 
by Mr. Gaston Félix J. Preumont, with petrological 
notes by Mr. J. A. Howe, 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 1.— Annual 
Meeting.—Lord Avebury, President, in the chair.— 
The Rev. R. B. Gardiner and Mr. C. J. Pretorius 
were appointed scrutators of the ballot.—The Pre- 
sident delivered his annual address, containing the 
usual notices of deceased Fellows, and passing under 
review the chief incidents connected with the 
Society during the past year.—The following reso- 
lution was thereupon moved by Mr. W. Minet, 
seconded by Mr. E. W. Brabrook, and carried 
unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meet- 
ing be given to the President for his address, and 
that he be requested to allow it to be printed.”’ The 
President signified his assent.—The following were 
declared duly elected President, Council, and 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Lord Ave- 
bury; Treasurer, Mr. Philip Norman; Director, 
Mr. ¥. G. Hilton Price; Secretary, Mr. C. H. Read ; 
Other Members of Council, Mr. W. Paley Baildon, 
the Rev. E. 8. Dewick, Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Mr. W. 
Gowland, Sir Henry H. Howorth, Mr. W. Page, Sir 
E. M. Thompson, Lord Balcarres, Mr. J. W. Clark, 
Mr. L. H. Cust, Viscount Dillon, Sir Herbert E. Max- 
well, Mr. W. Minet, Mr. F. M. O’Donoghue, Mr. 
= = Pelham, Mr. R. P. Spiers, and Mr. J. W. Willis 

und. 


LINNEAN.— May 4.--Prof. W, A. Herdman, Presi- 
dent, in tne chair.—Mr. A. J, Dicks and Mrs. Maude 
Muff were elected Fellows.—Prof, P. F. A. Ascher- 
son, Prof. G. Haberlandt, Prof. A. A. W. Hubrecht, 
and Prof. C. R. Zeiller were elected Foreign 
Members.—Mr. R. N. Rudmose-Brown’s paper on 
‘The Botany of Gough Island: PartI. Phanerogams 
and Ferns,’ was read by the General Secretary. 
Gough Island or Diego Alvarez lies in the mid South 
Atlantic, and may be regarded as the most outlying 
member of the Tristan da Cunha group, a emall 
island between seven and eight miles long, and half 
as wide, rising to a height of 4,000 ft. It has been 
occasionally visited, but never permanently in- 
habited. The chief features of the vegetation are 
the tree Phylica nitida and the tree-fern Lomaria 
boryana. Four of the seventeen species of phanero- 
gams are almost certainly introduced, while two are 
new to science, a species of Cotula and an Asplenium. 
The Scottish Antarctic Expedition lay off the island 
for three days in April, 1904; but, owing to high 
sea, landing was only practicable on one day, when 
the materials for the present paper were collected. 
—A few remarks were made by the President, the 
General Secretary, and Mr. H. J. Elwes.—The 
second paper was by Prof. A. G. Tansley, ‘The 
Study of Vegetation: its Present Condition and 
Probable Development.’ Restricting his remarks 
to a special branch of the subject, the author 
proceeded to consider the plant-association as 
the unit, the great fact being the association of 
plants under definite conditions of environment. 
Instances were given of sets of plants found in 
meadows, woods, cultivated fields, moors, and dunes. 
—A discussion followed, in which the President, 
Prof. G. Henslow, Mr. Elwes, Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
the Rev. J. Gerard, Mr. A. O. Walker, Mr. H. Groves, 
and Prof. F. W. Olivertook part.—Dr. G. H. Fowler 
communicated a paper, by Messrs. E. W. L. Holt 
and W. M. Tattersall, on the Schizopoda captured 
in the Bay of Biscay during a cruise of H M.S. 
Research, to which he has added an appendix 
dealing with the distribution statistically. The 
paper forms Part V. of the series on Biscayan 
Plankton. Ten genera and eleven species were 
described : of these one species is new to science ; 
and one, previously known from a single example, 
is represented by eight specimens. 





PHILOLOGICAL.—May 5.—Annual Meeting.—Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson in the chair.—Prof. Dr. Tobler, of 
Berlin, was elected an Honorary Member.—The 





Treasurer read his cash account.—The Council of 
University College were thanked for the use of the 








College rooms for the Society’s meetinge.—The fol- 
lowing members were elected on the Council for 
the coming season: President, Rev. Prof. Skeat; 
Vice-Presidents, Drs. W. Stokes, H. Sweet, J. A. H. 
Murray, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Prof. Napier, and Dr. H. 
Bradley ; Ordinary Members: Messrs. 8S. Dickson-. 
Brown, W. A. Craigie, T. Ely, and D. Ferguson, Prof, 
G. Foster, Prof. Gollancz, Dr. F. Heath, Profs. Ker, 
Lawrence, and Littledale, Drs. McCormick and J. B. 
Mayor, Prof. Morfill, Mr. Nesbitt, Dr. Oelsner, 
Profs. Postgate, Ridgeway, Rippmann, and Strachan, 
and Mr. Stevenson; 7'reasurer, B. Dawson; Hon. 
Sec., Dr. Furnivall.—Prof. Skeat read some ‘ Notes 
on English Etymology.’ Angard (or rather 
augard) is a variant of ogard, and equivalent to 
overgart. The original sense was ‘‘ excessive,” 
aud the etymology is, practically, from gart, 
the pp. of gar, to cause, to do, preceded b 
O.N. af- or of-, “extremely,” or by over-, wit 
the same sense. “ Overdone” is the same 
as “excessive.” Berth meant, originally, “a 
favourable position,” and is allied to A.-S. 
gebyrian, to be fitting, to suit; cognate words 
are M.Du. beurte, convenience, M.Dan. bért, 
M.Swed. bérd, Norw. byrt, a turn, course, due 
order ; allied to G. gebiihren, to suit. The buffet on 
which little Miss Muffet sat is the F. bouffette, a 
tuft, from M.F. douffer. to puff up ; some say she 
sat on a tuffet, from F. touffette, a tuft. Crewels 
were originally skeins of yarn; from the O.F, 
escrouelles de laine, portions of wool, diminutive of 
O.F. escroue, a shred, M.Du. schroode, a shred ; and 
escrouelle is a doublet of scroll. Crimp is allied to 
A.-S. geerymptum, in Wright-Wiilcker, col. 328. 
Jire-dog, i.¢.,an andiron, is translated from F. chenet, 
a little dog, also an andiron, Frisky may have been 
directly suggested by O.F. frisquet, lively ; not con- 
nected with O.H.G. frech, but only with O.H.G, 
Frise, lit.“ fresh.’ Inkle, a kind of tape, was also 
spelt enkle, and is probably from Du. enkel, single, 
which was spelt inkel in W. Flemish. Kelp is 
probably from M.Du. schelp, sedge, Low G. schelp, 
sea-weed ; from Lat. scirpus in the Vulgate. Loach 
is probably from Late L. *alocea, spelt alloca in 
Mone’s glosses ; cf. Ital. Joeca in Florio,and Prov. 
aloco, loco in Mistral. Neaptide corresponds to nép- 
flod in the Corpus Glossary ; and nép is Mercian for 
A.-S.*nep, from *ndp, pt. t. of *nipan, M.E. nypen, to 
pinch, to nip; the neaptide is a scanty or limited 
tide. The verb to parch may have arisen from 
O.F. parche, which was short for parchemin, parch- 
ment; it not only meant “parchment,” but also 
“husk,” just as the husk of a coffee-bean is still 
called parchment. The sense may have been ‘to 
dry the husk.” Puke is probably quite distinct 
from puce,and was the name of a stuff, once of first- 
rate quality; cf. M.Du. puyck, woollen cloth, and 
Du. puik, first-rate. Notes were also given upon 
rathe, a cart-rail, &c. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCHA/OLOGY.—May 10. 
—Mr. H. R. Hall read a paper on the eleventh- 
dynasty temple at Dér el Bahari excavated by Prof. 
Naville and himself for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund during the winters of 1903-4 and 1904-5. The 
site of their work was the space left untouched 
during Prof. Naville’s excavation of the well-known 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut. The result of their 
labours is the discovery of the funerary temple of 
the eleventh-dynasty king Mentuhetep III. (Neb- 
hapet-Ra), containing the graves of priestesses of 
the goddess Hathor, a divinity specially worshipped 
at Dér el Bahari. The existence of eleventh-dynasty 
buildings here had long been suspected, but not 
hitherto discovered. The temple was reached in 
the course of the first season’s work, 1903-4, and the 
great court and the northern colonnade cleared, and 
some fine reliefs were discovered. In the past 
season, 1904-5, the temple was approached from the 
south, and the central pyramid and shrines of the 
priestesses of Hathor were cleared. In the course 
of the digging some fine portrait-statues of the 
twelfth-dynasty king Usertsen II!. were unearthed, 
as well as many small objects such as workmen's 
tools, left during the repairs to the temple, which 
seem to have been effected during the reign 
of Siptab, of whom a relief was found on the facing 
of the pyramid. The temple is of importance as 
being the most perfect known temple-building of 
this early period, and the most ancient building 
at Thebes. Architecturally it is interesting, as it 
stands on an artificialiy squared platform of rock, 
approached by a sloping ramp flanked by colonnades 
which led up to a granite doorway, beyond which 
was a sort of ambulatory of proto-Doric columns 
surrounding a square central erection, apparently 
the base of a pyramid. At the back of this are 
finely decorated shrines of the priestesses of Hathor. 
What lies beyond remains yet to be explored. 
About two-thirds of the work is completed, and it is 
expected that the excavation of the remainder of 
the site will reveal the existence of the king’s own 
shrine, which, if well preserved, will be a most 
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remarkable relic of Berghe antiquity. The paper 
was very fully illustrated by lantern-slides showing 
the buildings and other monuments described. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


. Bociety of Arts, 8.—‘The Uses of Electricity in Mines,’ Lec- 
ture I., Mr. H. Willock Ravenshaw. (Cantor Lecture.) 

_ Surveyors’ Institution, 8.—‘The Licensing Act, 1904, with 
Special Reference to the Question of Compensation and 
Monopoly Value,’ Mr. J. D. Wallis, 

— Geographical, 8j-—‘ Exploration and Survey in Central Tibet 

and to the Sources of the Krahmaputra,’ Capt. C. H. D. Ryder. 

. Asiatic. 4.—Anniversary Meeting. 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘The study of Extinct Animals,’ 
Lecture III1., Prof. L. C. Miall. 

=: Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Excavation of the Oldest Temple at 
‘hebes,’ Mr. H. R.H. Hall. (Applied Art Section ) 

. Meteorological, 4) —‘ Measurement of Evaporation,’ Mr. R. 
Strachan ; ‘ Logarithmic Slide-Kule for reducing Readings of 
the Barometer to Sea-Level,’ Mr. J. Ball. 

_ Chemical, 5).—‘The Chiorination of Methy! Derivatives of 
Pyridine: rt I.,2-Methyl Pyridine,’ Mr. . J. Bell; * The 
Absorption Spectra of Uric Acid, Murexide and the Ureides 
in relation to Colour and to their Chemical Structure,’ Mr. 
W. N. Hartley; ‘Further Studies on Dihydroxymaleic Acid,’ 
Mr. H. J. H. Fenton; ‘The Thermal Decomposition of 
Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde,’ Messrs. W. A. Kone and 
H. L, Smith; ‘ The Synthesis of Formaldehyde,’ Messrs. D. L. 
Chapman and A. Holt, jun. ; ‘The Influence of Light on Diazo 
Reactions,’ Preliminary Notice, Messrs. K. J. P. Orton, J. E. 
Coates, and (in part) F. Burdett. 

_ Folk-Lore, 8.—‘Arunta ‘totemism and Marriage Law,’ Mr. 

; ‘The Religious Ideas of the A:unta,’ Mr. 

— Microscopical, 8—‘The Movements of Diatoms and other 

Microscopic Piants,’ Mr. D. D. Jackson. 
-- Society of arts, 8 —‘‘1he Use of Wood Pulp for Paper Making,’ 
Mr. 8. C. Phillips. 

Tuvrs. Royal, 4) 

— Society of Arts, 4}.—‘ Plague of India,’ Mr. C. Creighton. 
(Indian Section. ) 

— Royal Institution, 5.—‘ Flame,’ Lecture III., Sir James Dewar. 

— Faraday, 8.—* Application to Electrolytes of the Hydrate Theory 
of Soiutions,’ Dr ‘T. M. Lowry. 

ae Antiquaries, 8).~-‘Enamellied Kookbindings,’ Mr. Cyril Daven- 

port; ‘ Excavations at Caerwent in 1904.’ Mr. A. ‘T. Martin. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘The Native Races of the British Bast 

Africa Protectorate,’ Sir Charles Eliot. 
Royal Institution, 3 —‘ The Evolution of the Kingship in Early 
Society,’ Lecture I., Mr. J. G. Frazer. 








Science Gossiy. 


Dr. Samvuet Rirrer von Bascu, whose death 
in his seventieth year took place recently at 
Vienna, was the physician of the Emperor 
Maximilian of Mexico. He was imprisoned 
with his master, and obliged to be present 
at his execution in his medical capacity. Von 
Basch published a volume of recollections, 
entitled ‘Erinnerungen an Mexico, Geschichte 
der letzten zehn Monate des Kaiserreiches,’ 
which is invaluable to students of the events 
described ; and he was the author of a number 


‘Science Gossip’ last week, the editor of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten writes that the near 
agreement of its period with that of Hyperion 
having led him to suspect their identity, he 
telegraphed a query to Harvard College, and the 
answer was that Hyperion and the new body 
were both registered on the same plate, the 
latter about three magnitudes fainter than the 
former. We have here, then, a remarkable case 
of two satellites revolving round their primary 
in almost exactly the same period. 


Ir was stated some time ago, from No. 79 of 
the Circulars of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, that fifty-seven new variable stars had 
been detected in the smaller Magellanic Cloud 
on the photographic plates taken with the 
24-inch Bruce telescope at Arequipa. But it 
now appears, from Circular No. 96, that a more 
complete examination of all the plates by Miss 
Leavitt has revealed the existence of hundreds 
of variables in the Nubecula Minor, as astrono- 
mers more usually call that remarkable object. 
In fact, no fewer than 843 are now enumerated 
in addition to the previous fifty-seven, raising 
the whole number to 900. The Magellanic 
Clouds (which were first thoroughly ex- 
amined by Sir John Herschel in the course 
of his observations at the Cape of Good Hope) 
derive their name from having been described 
by Pigafetta, who accompanied Magellan 
(Magalhaens) in his voyage round the world, 
and was present when the latter was killed on 
the small island Mactan, near Cebu, one of the 
Philippines, on April 27th, 1521. But the 
clouds had been noticed by Arab voyagers down 
the Red Sea several centuries before ; and what 
purports to be a drawing of one of them is given 
in Yule’s account of Marco Polo, as said to 
have been seen by that famous traveller. They 
are more usually called by astronomers the 
Nubecula Major and Minor. 


Dr. J. Patisa, of Vienna, has obtained 
recently a large number of visual observations 
of some of the small planets recently photo- 
graphically discovered at the Kénigstuhl Ob- 
servatory, Heidelberg. 





of medical works on heart and lung di 


A SECOND report of the Commission for the 
investigation of Mediterranean fever has been 
issued by the Royal Society, and contains the 
results of recent epidemiological inquiries in 
the Maltese islands by Dr. Ralph W. Johnstone, 
medical inspector Local Government Board. 
These are not regarded as sufficient in them- 
selves to enable a final conclusion to be reached 
respecting the mode of entry of the specific 
infection into the human body, and of the 
propagation of the disease ; nevertheless, real 
advance has been made from many points of 
view. A description of the general sanitary 
conditions which prevail in the islands, whether 
as regards arrangements in dwelling-houses, the 
disposal of house refuse, or the operations of 
the undesirable ‘‘ misbla” system—the last- 
named being a manure heap—furnishes particulars 
which are not flattering to the public health 
department. The officers of this organization, 
by the way, are but poorly paid, despite their 
responsibilities. The goat is the usual source 
of milk in Malta, and the animals are driven 
about the streets in flocks and milked at the 
customer’s door into his own vessel. Regula- 
tions affecting these vendors are conspicuously 
wanting. The distribution of the fever in the 
Mediterranean fleet during the three-year 
period 1901-1903 is shown in a table, the ships, 
as a whole, supplying an incidence of 28°55 per 
1,000 of strength constantly in Malta. Another 
table gives the distribution amongst the garrison 
during the seven-year period 1897-1903, from 
which it appears that 256 per 1,000 was the 
average annual attack-rate for the whole 
garrison. 


RespEctinG the new tenth satellite of Saturn, 
the discovery of which was announced in our 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


THE MONUMENTS OF ROME. 


Le Forum Romain et les Forums Impé- 
riaux. By Henri Thédenat. (Paris, Hachette 
et Cie.)}—In what is nominally a third edition 
of a previous work M. Thédenat has here in- 
corporated much that is really new, upon a 
subject to which few living scholars have done 
more service than himself, the writer of the 
‘Forum’ article in the monumental dictionary 
of Daremberg and Saglio. He has evidently 
spared no pains to bring his studies and in- 
formation up to date, and to arrange what is of 
profound interest in the most intelligible form. 

In the first part of the volume, in which the 
monuments and the excavations are reviewed 
according to their chronological sequence, it has 
been sufficient to add a chapter here and there 
(in order to record the remarkable discoveries 
of Commendatore Boni during the last few 
years), and to increase the bibliographical 
references, set out in workmanlike fashion at 
the foot of each page. 

But the second part of the book—‘ Une Visite 
au Forum ’—has been entirely recast, and sup- 
plies, as the result of first-hand observations 
several times repeated, an admirable hand- 
book for those who are fortunate and wise 
enough to use it on the spot. The method which 
has been chosen to save the intelligent visitor 
from the inevitable confusion of an injudicious 
survey is highly to be praised. The author under- 
stands travelling humanity, and is anxious that 
those who go to see should see sympathetically 
and profitably. Does he not invite honeymoon 
couples to copy the fair example of that young 





wife (by the way, she was not bornin 1828 ¢,, 
as a lapsus calami on p. 305 makes it appear) 
who spent her seven short years of married 
life sine querella ? 

After having obtained from the south-west 
a general impression of the Forum, the visitor 
is taken, chapter by chapter, round its visible 
relics ; he can find his place on the plans, even 
without great skill of topography, by means 
of the numbers, and he can turn at will—for 
the cross-references are clear and adequate—to 
the first part of the book for historical ampli- 
fication, or to the extensive index (which 
occupies fifty pages) for a complete list of the 
pages and points bearing on the question. So, 
if time prevents him from seeing and reading 
everything, he may yet, in two hours, see 
something of the Forum, ‘‘et en emporter, 
avec le désir d’y revenir plus longuement [we 
know that desire in all its intensity], une 
idée compléte et une connaissance suflisante,’”’ 

The author rightly pauses for one chapter 
*‘en terre chrétienne,” and gives an interest- 
ing account of the Chapel of the Forty 
Martyrs and the Church of Sancta Maria 
Antiqua, revealed, with the shrine of Iuturna, 
after the demolition (in 1900) of the Church of 
Santa Maria Liberatrice. The frescoes and 
inscriptions in this Christian corner of the 
Forum are carefully described. 

Besides the three main plans upon which the 
book is hinged, there are others of particular 
reference—e.g., that of the Basilica Julia, which 
indicates, by letters and crosses, the spots where 
sketches or diagrams of game-boards have been 
found scratched in the stone, The illustrations 
are chosen for use, not for mere display, and 
the modern publications dealing with the sub- 
ject are wisely recapitulated at the end. 

It is a pity that so many misprints in the 
quotations and references at the foot of the pages 
in part i. have escaped the vigilance of the 
proof-reader. (Greek suffers the worst outrages, 
but English, Italian, and German words have 
also a grievance ; and even in French, Sulla 
would scarcely recognize himself as ‘‘Scylla” 
(p. 69). 

From the point of view of the student of 
archeology, the book is refreshing to read for 
the clearness of its style and the convenience of 
its arrangement, and valuable for the mature 
results of a labour which is not guilty of 
laboriousness. For the general traveller it may 
well supply the incentive to a genuine and 
thorough study of one of the most fascinating 
places in the world. 

Recent Discoveries in the Forum (1898-1904). 
By an Eye-witness, St. Clair Baddeley. (George 
Allen.)—Mr. Baddeley, as he states or implies 
with rather egotistical iteration, has witnessed 
the excavations conducted by Commendatore 
Boni, which he here endeavours to describe. 
Of his genuine and active interest in the subject 
there is no doubt, but his competence to inter- 
pret his visions is doubtful. He is wanting 
in style and scholarship ; almost every page is 
disfigured by odd mistakes in English or 
inaccuracies of reference. A few instances will 
serve to show the kind of thing to which the 
reader is subjected : ‘‘Clivus Sacra Via,” passim; 
**bevilled,” p. 10, but ‘* bevelled,” p. 16; ‘* By 
a strange coincidence, however, on the very day 
in that year, when this Festival became due, the 
Coliseum was struck by lightning in several 
places, an event which led to its immediate 
re-establishment under Alexander Severus ” 
(p. 25); ‘*ef. Lanciani Bull, Comm., 1902, p, 125” 
(p. 27); ‘* bathing-women (balnearii)” (p. 42); 
** As it was to be feared the vases might suffer 
if placed in the metal pail without intervening 
cloths, and the cloths having been sent for, the 
delay consequent was curtailed by the writer 
devoting his best handkerchief and dropping it 
down to the explorer as a consecrated thing ” 
(p. 50) ; [Cicero] “ Philip, 13” (p. 101); “Servius 
(A.D. Aa., xii. 139)” (p. 102). 

Mr. Baddeley’s photographs are good enough 
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of their kind ; but his pictures and enthusiasm 
are not sufficient to guide a fellow-countryman 
through the complications of the Forum as it 
is to-day. 

Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. 
By Samuel Ball Platner, Western Reserve 
University. ‘‘ College Latin Series.” (Boston, 
U.S., Allyn & Bacon.)—This book, as its preface 
explains, 

“ig intended to serve asan introduction to the study 
of the topography of ancient Rome for students of 
Roman antiquities and history, and incidentally as a 
book of reference for those who have any special 
interest in the monuments which still remain. It 
contains an outline of the successive stages in the 
growth of the city, a discussion of the topography 
of each region and the position of its buildings so 
far as this is known, and a somewhat detailed 
description of the more important structures.” 
The first three chapters provide useful informa- 
tion about authorities, general topography, and 
building materials; the fourth sketches in 
epitome the development of the city from the 
primary Palatine settlement to the so-called 
‘Aurelian wall”; chapters v.—vii. deal with 
special architectural features, such as bridges, 
aqueducts, and gates; and the remaining 
thirteen—in other words, three-quarters of the 
book—give a review of the topographical and 
architectural details of each region, over a 
hundred pages being devoted to the Forum. 

We have tested the volume in several ways 
—in its treatment of localities, its historical 
summaries, its references, and its index—and 
it bears such examination in a satisfactory 
manner, though in one or two respects the 
index might be made more complete. The 
treatment is careful and comprehensive, avoid- 
ing confusion as far as possible in so com- 
plicated a subject, and giving the bond fide 
teacher and learner just what is wanted—a clear 
outline, with adequate references to ancient and 
modern authorities, by means of which those 
who will may go on to further investigation of 
the subject. The author has kept pace with 
the recent discoveries, though, unfortunately, 
he has not been able to revisit Rome himself 
since 1900. He is alive to the opinions of 
scholars and experts, and avoids all reproach 
of self-advertisement or assumed originality by 
an acceptable modesty of style and criticism. 
He has worked hard and honestly, and inspires 
others to do likewise. The book is certainly 
to be recommended for the use of classical 
students in English schools and universities. 

The maps and plans, reproduced (with some 
changes) from the works of accepted topo- 
graphers, are of unequal merit and usefulness. 
We could have wished for a larger map of 
ancient Rome ; for a somewhat more decisive 
diagram of the successive stages in the growth 
of the city (p. 59); for a less crowded plan of 
the Servian city (p. 46); and for a more purely 
Republican plan of the Forum (p. 165). In the 
plan of the Palatine (taken from Richter’s 
‘Topographie’) several letters are left unex- 
plained. The illustrations, in most cases repro- 
duced from photographs, are uniformly good 
and clear, an important accompaniment in a 
volume of this kind. The general arrangement 
of type and references is effective, and there 
are but few misprints, 








THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE moment one enters the Gallery one 
experiences a curious shock of surprised 
delight at the sight of Mr. Havard Thomas’s 
LIycidas. One discovers afterwards, it may 
be, all manner of points on which one may 
approve or disapprove, but the first impression 
is indisputable—the impression of a real statue, 
something that stands and exists by itself, 
something that imposes upon the imagination 
by the lumps and hollows it presents to the eye, 
It has the odd effect of making all the rest of 





the statuary here look like painted simulacra ; 
here, perhaps, we have, after all, the secret of 
its rejection by the Academy. It is, then, a 
genuine statue, by reason of the convincing 
reality of its relief, but oddly enough it also 
bears unmistakably the traces of its place of 
origin. With every intention of being nothing 
but the most literal of realists, Mr. Havard 
Thomas has, all unknown to himself, produced 
a work of late Greek sculpture such as the art 
patrons of Herculaneum admired. Without 
having the Greek sculptors’ summary treatment 
of planes—indeed, the ‘ Lycidas’ is extraordi- 
nary for the complexity and elaboration of the 
minor divisions of the surface—it yet resembles 
the bronze statues at Naples in the bluntness 
of the forms and the pleasant gaucheries of the 
movement. Mr. Thomas has translated his 
figure into wax with what seems to us a too 
complaisant literalness. The defects of a com- 
mon and ill-bred Italian model are all here—the 
too prominent collar-bones, the clumsy articula- 
tions, the thick ankles, the misshapen feet. 
Nothing is omitted, nothing abbreviated or 
slurred. And, what is more, everything seems to 
have been accepted with the same zest, the bad 
forms as readily as the good, and the strange thing 
is that we yet have to admit the immense 
difference between this and a cast from life, 
have to admit that this is decisively a work of 
art. The artistic activity must, we imagine, in 
such a case take effect without the consciousness 
of the creator—almost, as it wera, against his 
will—and it is brought about by the zest and 
energy with which Mr. Thomas apprehends the 
forms. To some creators—to the greatest, in 
fact—such a delighted apprehension can only 
occur where the forms are themselves dis- 
tinguished or significant ; but if we suppose a 
mind which refuses to select, which grasps with 
the same eagerness every form that organic life 
can show, something of that intensity of feeling 
would animate the work, and give us the needed 
sense of purpose and conviction. It is only when 
the imitation of organic form is listless and 
indifferent, or done merely from a sense of 
duty, that we are left cold and unmoved or 
actually distressed. And, in point of fact, a 
great deal of modern portrait sculpture is 
inspired by no more than a dull sense of duty 
to the sitter, so that its appearance of selection 
only implies a less complete execution, and not 
a greater artistic impulse than Mr. Thomas’s 
penetrating and resolute investigation of actual 
shapes. For all that, it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that such a view of naturalism as this 
statue discovers can ever lead to the highest 
kind of art or evoke such pure feelings of 
sesthetic enjoyment as where the purposeful 
selection is more apparent and more thorough. 
Only in the case of the human figure the mere 
act of seizing and holding in the mind, through 
all the complicated stages of execution, such a 
subtle and gently accentuated pose as we have 
in the ‘ Lycidas’ does imply definite creative 
power, as well as technical skill of a very high 
order. 

Here, as at the Academy, the Sargents 
dominate the exhibition, so far as painting is 
concerned, and, indeed, we are inclined to think 
that one of the portraits in the North Room, 
that of Mrs. Ernest G. Raphael (No. 216), is not 
only the best work that Mr. Sargent shows any- 
where this year, but also one of the best he has 
shown for along time. It is no doubt unpoetical 
and lacking in mood, and the whole arrange- 
ment is almost harsh in its stiffness and sym- 
metry, a feeling which is aided by the prim 
erectness of the pose, and the cutting out of the 
face and bust upon the dark background and 
black dress. But the modelling is wonderful, 
and the strength and insistence of the relief, 
which are got, too, without any apparent forcing 
of contrasts, are extraordinary. By the side of 
this most portraits—many even of Mr. Sargent’s 
—would shrivel to flat and thin unreality. Then 
the colour is, withinits own severely restricted 





limits, fine, and the indications of the accessories 
—the sumptuous Empire chair, and the table with 
its bric-4-brac—show at its best Mr. Sargent’s 
taste for subdued magnificence. We prefer Mr, 
Sargent in such a dry restrained mood as this 
reveals to that in which he has endeavoured to 
surround Sir Frank Swettenham with Oriental 
splendour. The figure dressed in white linen, 
which Mr. Sargent renders by his peculiar 
convention of a rather unpleasant green tone, 
seems crushed by the weight of its surround- 
ings, especially by the heavy and leaden crim- 
son of the curtain, a colour to which Mr. 
Sargent, unfortunately, inclines too readily. 
The figure is treated here in a vein of literal 
commonplace which is out of key with the 
splendour of its setting. Only by weighting 
the figure with some warm and saturated colour 
could it have maintained its predominance. 
The laws of colour symbolism require as much 
respect as the laws of actual appearance, if not 
more, and it is on this side of his art that 
Mr. Sargent will have to extend his re- 
searches if he is to score the same 
successes in heroic portraiture that he has in 
genre. His immense success has by now given 
him opportunities which bring new responsi- 
bilities, and the problems he has to face require 
for their solution a great deal besides accuracy 
of observation and masterly representation. 

Sir George Reid sends two portraits, which 
are admirable in their unaffected, somewhat 
prosaic, but sound interpretation of character. 
We like especially the Balfour Browne, Esq. 
(18). There is, perhaps, no living portrait- 
painter who is so sure to carry his interpreta- 
tion up toa certain point, though Sir George’s 
inability to get beyond, either in psychology or 
in artistic purpose of design and chiaroscuro, 
seems as definitely fixed. 

Mr. George Henry’s Satin Gown (105) is the 
most ambitious portrait he has yet shown. It 
is undoubtedly very effective in the simplicity 
of its design and the limitation of its colour 
scheme. But it seems to us essentially an 
exhibition picture, not a portrait that one could 
safely introduce into a living-room, while the 
simplicity strikes us, after all, as of an elaborate 
and affected kind, like so much of modern deco- 
rative art and poetry, not the outcome of a 
genuinely simple and sincere way of seeing 
things. 

In landscape there is nothing of striking 
interest. Mr. Harold Speed's Alcantara, Toledo 
by Moonlight (202), which has been bought for 
the Chantrey Bequest, is really only remarkable 
for the striking nature of the subject. The 
manner of representation is of the most ordi- 
nary and uninspired kind. Mr. Wetherbee 
seems to have a genuine lyrical vein ; his sense 
of colour and his control of mass improve 
slowly, but without intermission. His May 
Dawn (139) comes nearer, we think, to suc- 
cessful expression of a difficult idea than any- 
thing we have seen hitherto, We also like 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’s Afternoon in a Forest (155) 
better than anything he has yet done in the 
attempt to recapture a primitive method of 
vision. This is really the most general 
impulse among the artists who exhibit here. It 
is interesting to speculate whether it is merely 
a lingering survival from the days when Burne- 
Jones and Mr. Strudwick exhibited here, or 
whether it is, in fact, the beginning of a new 
movement. We incline to think that both 
elements concur, but as yet the new movement, 
if such there be, seems not to have attracted 
any sufliciently powerful temperament to give it 
any striking vitality. 

Mr. Austen Brown’s landscapes are in quite 
another direction. He seems scarcely to have 
found the just balance between naturalistic 
effect and the desire for decorative design and 
colour, but both his works this year show a 
distinct advance. The Spring Pasture is less 
hot in colour and laboured in quality than is 
his wont. 
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Mrs. Dods-Wither’s Nameless Castle (119), 
Mrs. Swynnerton’s Water Nymph (187), Mr. 
Stott’s Birdcage (148), Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
Cathedral Doorway (160), and Mr. Sholto 
Douglas’s very clever portrait of the late Earl 
of omen (92) are among the remaining pic- 
tures which claim attention by reason of some 
distinctive purpose. 

Altogether, although the level of attainment 
is not so very much higher, the evidences of 
genuine artistic effort, if of the most distract- 
ingly diverse kind, are far more evident here 
than at Burlington House. 








A NORTHAMPTONSHIRE CHURCH 
CHEST. 


WE are glad to note that the parting with old 
church furniture is beginning to excite the 
attention of more intelligent parishioners. 
At the Easter vestry recently held at Daventry, 
Canon Collyns, rector and chairman, and 
Councillor Wykes, one of the churchwardens, 
were severely cross- questioned as to an item 
of 4l. 10s. among the receipts. It came 
out that the money was received for some 
old pew-doors that had been stored in the 
belfry, and for an old chest. It was admitted 
that these church goods were sold without a 
faculty. A further statement was made to the 
effect that a furniture dealer in Northampton 
was offering what was supposed to be this very 
chest for sale at the price of 15/. The chairman 
pleaded that the chest had not been in the 
church for many years, and that it was so old 
and broken as to be of no practical use. 
We understand that efforts are being made 
to restore, if possible, this ancient chest 
to the church to which it has belonged 
for so many centuries, and from which 
it was divorced by the careless ignorance of 
those who ought to have been its guardians, 
and to have known its value and associations. 
In this case it was all the more important to 
retain this relic, for Daventry has lost almost 
the whole of its once important and historic 
church, and this chest is one of the very few 
perceptible links with pre-Reformation days 
now remaining. A correspondent who has seen 
the chest describes it as an exceptionally good 
example of a church chest with traceried 
— circa 1400. This case ought to be laid 

efore the Peterborough diocesan chancellor. 
Rulings have been obtained, if we mistake not, 
in chancellors’ courts, not only to the effect that 
the sale of church goods without a faculty is 
illegal, but also that purchasers of such property 
buy it at their own risk, and are liable to be 
compelled to return the purchase unrequited. 
There was a case in another Midland county, in 
the “seventies” of last century, where the 
chancellor of Lichfield diocese compelled the 
restoration to a parish church of a quantity of 
oak panelling, advertised for sale, which had 
been illegally ejected several years before out 
of the chancel. 








SALES. 


MEssks. CHRISTIE'S sale last Saturday may not 
prove to be the sale of the season, but it will rank 
as one of the most interesting. A _ total of 
30,0177. 19s. 6d. was realized by 132 lots. The collec- 
tion of pictures, arranged in 89 lots, formed during 
the earlier half of the last century by Mr. Edward 
Cheney, of Badger Hall, Shropshire, and now sold 
by order of Mr. Francis Capel-Cure, a collateral 
relative of Mr. Cheney, only realized 6,9917. 9s. 6d. 
Very few of the pictures were of any artistic con- 
sequence, being mostly old copies manufactured for 
the average English and American collector, not 
too fastidious on the score of critical taste, by whom 
an old Italian master secured in situ is often 
taken for that reason as genuine, Several of the 
pictures were at Burlington House in 1886. The 
most important was an example of Marco Basaiti, a 
head of a young man in black dress and cap, with 
long fair hair,a landscape seen through a window 





on the right, signed ‘“‘Marchus Baxaiti. P.,” 840 ge. 
Very few of the other old masters in this collection 
need be mentioned, the exceptions being: F. Guardi, 
The Scuolo of §t. Mark (SS. Giovanni and Paolo), 
with numerous figures, 230 gs. G. B. Tiepolo, The 
Finding of Moses, 250 gs. Tintoretto, Portrait of a 
Procurator of St. Mark, in dark red velvet robe, 
edged with white fur, 220 gs. Bartholomeo Capello, 
in red robe trimmed with ermine, holding the hand 
of his young son, 115 gs. Polidoro Veneziano, The 
Virgin and Child, with St. Elizabeth and St. John 
in a landscape, 160 gs. Quite the most valuable 
picture in the whole collection was a genuine 
Romney portrait of a lady in white dress, with 
black cloak thrown loosely over the shoulders, large 
white bonnet with blue ribbons, and a white veil 
fastened below her chin ; this portrait was given by 
the Duke of York to his aide-de-camp, General 
Cheney, and is catalogued as Princess Amelia, 
daughter of George III., which is manifestly absurd, 
inasmuch as the Princess was only a young girl in 
her “teens” when Romney ceased painting por- 
traite, and the lady in the picture is a full-grown 
woman; the portrait realized 2,800 ge. One of 
about a score of replicas by Colvin Smith of his por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, painted in January, 1828 
(not 1816), and referred to by Lockhart, fetched 
250 ge. 

Among the miscellaneous properties, the Romneys 
overshadowed everything else, and may be grouped 
together, although derived from various sources. 
The Horsley Children (George and Charlotte, chil- 
dren of George Horsley, of Epsom, and Charlotte, 
daughter of Sir George Talbot, the girl on the 
steps of a terrace, holding a cornflower in her left 
hand, and giving with her right hand a bunch of 
flowers to her younger brother) was one of the 
artist’s later works : it was paiuted in 1793, and he 
received 1051. for it. It was lent to the Grafton 
Gallery Romney Exhibition in 1900 by Mr. F. B. 
Macdonald, to whom it was bequeathed by George 
Horsley, the boy in the picture, and who subse- 
quently sold it. It now realized 4,400 ge. The 
companion pair of Romneys—Paul Cebb Methuen, 
and his wife, the elder daughter of Sir Thomas 
Gooch, of Benacre—are comparatively early pictures ; 
the former was painted in 1776, and the latter in 
1784, when Romney’s price for portraits such as 
these, then known as “three-quarters,” was 18 gs. 
They now brought 400 gs. and 3,400 gs. respectively, 
a@ curious comment on the wide commercial dif- 
ferences between the values of portraits of men 
and women. The portrait of the Hon. Mrs, 
Beresford, if it is accurately named — it is very 
little like that of this laay by Romney which 
was engraved by J. Jones in 1788 —is not an 
idealized representation, and is not suggestive of 
her as she appears, with her two sisters, in Sir 
Joshua’s fine picture of ‘The Three Graces,’ now 
in the National Gallery. She is in a white satin 
low dress with muslin frill, and blue waistband 
with buckle. This fetched 1,900 gs. The portrait 
of Lady Emilia Kerr, afterwards McCleod (it was 
painted in 1779, four years before her marriage), in 
pink dress with gold bands and trimming, a loose 
shawl thrown over her shoulders, brought 2,600 gs., 
and is an excellent example of Romney’s work soon 
after he had established himself in Cavendish 
Square, and had taken away a large percentage of 
the work which would otherwise have fallen to Sir 
Joshua. The Portrait of a Gentleman (lot 103), in 
blue coat with brass buttons, white stock, and 

wdered wig, sold by the executors of the Rev. 
e D. Brownjohn, amen, there can be little 
doubt, the “ Mr. Hawkins” who sat to Romney in 
1777; this was doubtless George E. Hawkins, 
son of Pennell Hawkins, and one of four 
generations of the same family who acted as 
surgeons to George II. and George III. This portrait 
realized 520 gs. The other two Romneys went for 
small sums, : 

One of the most attractive and popular pic- 
tures of the sale was James Ward’s whole-length 
portrait of Miss Georgiana Musgrave, when a child, 
in white muslin dress, standing in a landscape, hold- 
ing some flowers. According to the sale catalogue, 
this was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1798 
under the title of ‘Miss Walker,’ although no 
explanation is given as to why it should have been 
so called, but the Academy catalogues of that time 
were scandalously inaccurate. It fetched 1,600gs., 
probably a record price for a work by this artist. 
The Opie portrait of R. B. Sheridan, referred to in 
last week’s Atheneum as the property of Sir Lewis 
Morris, brought 300gs.; curiously enough, there is 
no record of Opie ever having painted Sheridan. 
Another picture by Opie, The Market-Gir], a whole- 
length portrait of a girl in a brown dress, seated in 
a wood, holding a basket on her left arm, sold for 
340 ge. The sale also included: Gainsborough, 
Portrait of Indiana Talbot (who married Lewis 
Peak Garland in 1774), in light blue dress with gold 
trimming, and gold-embroidered sash, hair dressed 
high, and seated on a bank, 2,000gy. Hoppner, 














Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Townshend, afterwards 
Loftus, in white dress, with black lace shawl, 

gs. J. B. Greuze, Head of a Young Girl, in 
white dress and dark shawl, with a yellow scarf 
round her neck, 220 gs. Cranach, Portrait 
of a Gentleman, in black dress’ trimmed 
with fur, and black cap, holding a miniature, 
500 gs. Sir W. Beechey, Portrait of Mrs, 
Marshall, in white dress with pink shawl, re. 
clining on a sofa, 280 gs. G. Morland, Lime. 
Kilns, a landscape with peasant and horse near 
a shed on the right, a cart drawn by two horses 
coming up from a pit in the centre, signed and 
dated 1792, 200gs. Rembrandt, Portrait of an Old 
Man, in yellow cloak, holding his hands before him, 
signed and dated, 290gs. Sir H. Raeburn, Portrait 
of John Rennie, in dark blue coat with bragg 
buttons, 330 gs. (another portrait of Rennie was lent 
by the burn family to the exhibition at Edin- 
burgh in 1876). J. Ruysdael, A Mountain River 
Scene, with cottages among trees on the far bank, 
280 gs. Reynolds, Portrait of John Barker, designer 
of Kamsgate Harbour, whole-length, in a crimson 
velvet dress with white wig, seated in an arm- 
chair ata table, a view of Ramsgate Harbour on the 
right, engraved by J. Jones, 100 gs. 

The most interesting picture sale of the week in 
Paris was that held by M. Paul Chevallier at the 
Galerie Georges Petit on Monday and Tuesday. It 
comprised the small but important series of modern 

ictures, drawings, and pastels by artists of the 

mpressionist School formed by the late M. Paul 
Berard, who was one of the earliest and most: 
enthusiastic believers in the artistic merits of 
Monet, Renoir, Sisley, and otbers, all of whom may 
be said to have emerged with credit from this eale, 
The principal works were: Claude Monet, La 
Débiicle, signed and dated 1881, 27,100fr.; Les 
Coquelicots, same date, 12,000fr.; La Cabane des 
Douaniers 4 Varangeville, 1882, 9,200fr. (this was 
purchased by M. Durand-Ruel, whose remarkable 
collection of the same school was recently seen at 
the Grafton Galleries); Gelée Blanche, 11,000fr.; 
Les Bords de l’Epte, 15,500fr.; La Mer 4 Varangeville, 
10,200fr._Berthe Morisot, La Femme A |’Eventail, 
4,900fr.; La Petite Cigale, 11,200fr. Renoir, L’Aprés- 
Midi des Enfants 4 Vargemont, 1884, 14,000fr. ; Les 
Enfants, a composition of six heads, 1881, 8,7U0fr. ; 
La Féte de Pan, 15,000fr. ; La Fillette 4 la Ceinture 
Bleue, 1879, 13,200fr.; Songeuse, 1879, 12,000fr. ; 
L’Enfant Blanc, 1883, 10,300fr.; Le Petit Ecolier, 
4,000fr.; La Petite Pécheuse, 1879, 10,000fr. ; Baig- 
neuse, 6,500fr.; Géraniums dans une Bassine de 
Cuivre, 1884, 7,000fr. Sisley, Les Coteaux d’Argen- 
teuil, 1873, 10,100fr.; L’Abreuvoir de Marly (not, as 
stated in the catalogue, La Seine au Bas- Meudon), 
1875, 12,500fr.; Les Bords de l’Oise, 1873, 8,650fr, 
The entire collection of 134 lots, including decorative 
furniture, porcelain, and a few objects of art (a 
Louis XVI. secrétaire brought 18,000fr.), produced 
a total of 371,240fr. 





fine-Grt Gossiy. 


Last Wednesday was the private view of 
water-colour drawings of the British Riviera 
by Mr. Baragwanath King at Messrs. H. Graves 
& Co.’s galleries, 


At the Fine-Art Society’s rooms Mr, Albert 
Goodwin’s water-colours of the ‘ Cathedrals of 
England’ are on private view to-day. 


At the Modern Gallery the Misses Warren 
have also an exhibition of water-colour drawings 
of English cathedrals and landscapes. 


Messrs. Carrax & Co. have opened a show 
of oil paintings, water-colours, and drawings by 
Mr. Henry Tonks. 


At Mr. McLean’s gallery oil pictures, by Mr. 
J. C. Mathews, of the Royal Artillery and His 
Majesty’s cavalry regiments, with some por- 
traits, are open to private view. 


TueE Alpine Club have now open till the end 
of the month their annual exhibition of photo- 
graphs at the club rooms in Savile Row. 


At the Brook Street Art Gallery the painting 
by E. L. Weeks of ‘Shah Jehan leaving the 
Great Mosque of Delhi,’ which was exhibited at 
the Paris Salon in 1886, is on view. 


In view of an announcement of a book upon 
the same subject, we are asked by Miss Frances 
Low to say that her book, entitled ‘ Stories of 
the National Gallery Pictures and of the Artists 
who Painted Them,’ has been delayed throvgh 
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prolonged ill-health. She hopes to complete it 
in time for this year’s Christmas books. 


Tye announcement of the death at Algiers of 
the sculptor M. Charles Cordier, on April 30th, 
has only just reached Paris. Cordier was in 
his seventy-sixth year, and studied art under 
Rude. He first attracted public notice in 1853, 
when he sent to the Salon two busts in bronze 
and coloured marble, a negro and a negress, 
which the jury refused to exhibit. They were 
then shown privately, and achieved a great 
success. They are now at the Luxembourg. 
Cordier executed statues of Maréchal Gérard 
and Ibrahim Pasha, and a monument to Colum- 
bus in Mexico. 

SeveraL French artists and collectors are 
complaining in no measured terms about 
the treatment their pictures received at the 
St. Louis Exhibition. There was no lack of 
enthusiasm, but ordinary care seems to have 
been wanting. A collector who was particularly 
requested to lend a portrait of Washington has 
received the picture back covered with blisters, 
and damaged by excessive heat and cold; the 
portrait was insured for 50,000fr., but the 
insurance company has refused to allow more 
than 5,000 fr. The pictures lent by MM. Agache 
and Jean Béraud have also suffered ; a canvas 
by the latter has returned covered with a 
‘“‘magnifique couche de boue.” Some of the 
objects of art, particularly those of a fragile 
nature, have also suffered. 


Havine finished for the present their excava- 
tions of the Scottish Roman Wall, the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries have started upon the 
large Roman station at Newstead, close to Mel- 
rose, and under the shadow of the Eildons. This 
may help to settle the point as to whether or 
not this was the Trimontium of the early 
writers, When the railway for the Waverley 
route was cut through at Newstead more than 
fifty years ago, many altars and Roman remains 
were unearthed, some of which are now in the 
Edinburgh Antiquarian Museum. 








MUSIC 


—o 


THE WEEK. 
Covent Garpen. — Ring des Nibelungen. 
Don Pasquale. 


Tue third and fourth sections of the ‘ Ring’ 
last week at Covent Garden fully answered 
to the expectations raised by the perform- 
ance of ‘ Die Walkiire.’ In the awakening 
scene in ‘ Siegfried’ Frau Wittich was very 
fine. We cannot forget the wonderful 
impersonations of the heroic maiden of the 
late Frau Klafsky and of Friulein Ternina, 
yet Frau Wittich is superior to many Briinn- 
hildes whom we have seen and heard. 
Wagner did not spare vocalists when they 
were wanted for dramatic purposes, so that 
if this lady showed signs of fatigue in the 
closing scene of the ‘Gétterdimmerung,’ 
she must be judged with all leniency. Herr 
Kraus was an excellent Siegfried. In his 
acting he displayed freshness and vigour, 
and he did not shout, but sang his music 
artistically. Herr Reiss’s impersonation of 
Mime was uncommonly clever: he inspired, 
in turn, contempt and pity. Herr Hinckley’s 
Hagen was striking; the part suits his 
voice well. The Rhine Maidens (Madame 
Agnes Nicholls and Fraulein Alten and 
Behnné) were most satisfactory. Madame 
Kirkby Lunn was impressive as Waltraute, 
though her voice was not at its best. The 
orchestral playing under Dr. Richter was 
magnificent throughout.—The second cycle 
began on Wednesday evening. The only 





difference in the cast of ‘Rheingold’ was 
that Wotan was represented by Herr van 
Rooy, who gave, as usual, a forcible render- 
ing of the part. 

Last Tuesday Donizetti’s ‘Don Pasquale’ 
was revived, the last previous performance of 
the work in London being at the Lyceum in 
1881. Itisthe fashion nowadays to depreciate 
Donizetti. In this opera, however, he has 
written some clever, fresh, piquant music. 
The story is thin, and the opera would be 
all the better for a few cuts. The music 
sounds very light after Wagner, but then 
it is a genuine comic opera. Mlle. Bosetti 
was heard to better advantage in this work. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted with skill and 
spirit; the performance was, indeed, very 
good. 


Broustein Harxu.—Joachim Quartet Concert. 


THERE was a very large audience on Monday 
evening at the first Joachim Quartet Concert 
given this season at the Bechstein Hall. 
The programme was devoted to Beethoven’s 
music, and the three quartets selected illus- 
trated what are known as the composer’s 
three styles. They were the one ina, Op. 18, 
No. 2; the ‘Rasoumofsky,’ Op. 59, No. 1; 
and the posthumous work in c sharp minor. 
Dr. Joachim has been over sixty years before 
the public, and it is not surprising that 
the technical strength and fire which he 
displayed in ripe manhood are somewhat 
reduced. On Monday, however, he was in 
specially fine form, and the warm reception 
given to him and his worthy associates 
was thoroughly well deserved. The render- 
ing of the ‘ Rasoumofsky’ was a genuine 
— the playing was fine, the reading 
ideal. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Herr KvuBELIK’s performance of Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto at his concert at Queen’s 
Hall on Thursday of last week showed notable 
development of his powers of expression. In 
his interpretation of the first movement there 
was a marked increase in breadth of style and 
virility, and he was able to charm by the 
tenderness and grace with which he set forth 
the lovely phrases of the Larghetto. He also 
gave a clear-cut and technically brilliant per- 
formance of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D minor. 
—Of Beethoven’s Concerto another interesting 
and effective rendering was accomplished by 
Herr Bronislaw Huberman in the same room 
last Saturday afternoon. This artist excelsin 
purity and sweetness of tone, and he possesses 
in a high degree the qualities needful for an 
adequate interpretation of Beethoven’s exact- 
ing work. The suavity and refinement of his 
playing in the Larghetto gave pleasure, and 
his easy mastery of difficulties in the Finale 
made a decided impression. Saint-Saéns’s 
Concerto in B minor was likewise played by 
the Polish violinist in a manner that left 
scarcely anything to be desired. 


Two interesting pieces were produced at 
the Royal Academy of Music last Friday 
week. The one was ‘ The House of Shadows,’ 
a dramatic phantasy by Mr. E. L. Lomax, a 
clever, weird piece with musical accompani- 
ment, in which both drama and music were 
evidently intentionally vague. The other 
piece was ‘ Dross,’ a music-drama without 
words, by Mr. Paul Corder, a young and 
talented composer. In this short work there 
are character and skill, and also one or two 
touches of humour, a quality none too common 
nowadays. 





Dr. FREDERICK CowEN will conduct the 
British Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
Saturday, June 24th. The programme in- 
eludes Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘Blest Pair of 
Sirens’; Sir E. Elgar’s ‘Challenge of Thor,’ 
from his ‘ King Olaf’; Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
‘Wedding Feast,’ from his ‘Hiawatha’; Dr. 
Cowen’s ‘Old English Dances’; Mr. Edward 
German’s ‘ Tarantelle,’ from his ‘ Gipsy Suite’ ; 
and songs from Sullivan’s ‘Ivanhoe.’ The 
vocalists will be Mesdames Agnes Nicholls, 
Clara Butt, and Ada Crossley, and Messrs. 
- ions Kennerley Rumford, and Andrew 

ack. 


Mr. MARK HAmsoourg, at his only recital 
this season at Queen’s Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, May 20th, will play the ‘ Caprice,’ 
by Mr. Frank Bridge, which won the prize 
recently offered by Mr. Hambourg. Two 
other pieces, by the blind pianist Mr. E. 
Watling and by Mr. Felix Swinstead, were 
highly commended by the adjudicators. A 
similar prize, we are glad to note, will be 
offered every year by Mr. Mark Hambourg. 


MAscaGni’s ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ with 
Madame Calvé, has been fixed for the opening 
night, May 22nd, of the Waldorf Theatre, 
Aldwych. It may be noted that every seat 
in the theatre will be reserved, and can be 
booked in advance. The orchestra of sixty- 
five musicians will be under the direction of 
Signor Amaldi Centi. 


An orchestral concert will be given at 
Bechstein Hall on Monday evening, June 5th, 
the programme of which will include rarely 
heard works. 


Tue death is announced of Ernst Pauer, 
pianist, composer, and lecturer, on the 
9th inst., at Jugenheim-an-der-Bergstrasse, 
at the ripe age of seventy-eight. 


Miss K. M. O’REILLyY writes :— 

**In last Saturday’s Atheneum (April 29th) there 

is a slip of the pen of your reviewer touching 
on Mr. Dent’s book on ‘ Alessandro Scarlatti.’ 
Mr. Dent is right on the senior Scarlatti having 
written little harpsichord music of any good. 
He did not do much of it at all, and hardly 
any is published. He wrote almost entirel 
operas, oratorios, and masses. Some of his 
work for voices are some of the most perfect 
things ever penned or sung. His son Domenico, 
circa 1683 to 1777, is the great writer for harpsi- 
chord, and the leader up to Handel and Bach. He 
met Handel in Venice and Rome, and it is his 
(Domenico’s) music that gives the accurate, dainty, 
‘clear-spoken’ part playing (almost better than 
Bach and Handel) that is so essential a grounding 
forall pianists. Pray forgive a Scarlatti enthusiast, 
both as student in her day, and since as teacher, for 
commenting thus.” 
With reference to the above, we beg to say 
that there was no slip of the pen. Alessan- 
dro Scarlatti wrote a fairly large quantity of 
harpsichord music—if it was ‘‘ any good”’ isa 
matter of opinion. The writer refers to the 
son Domenico as ‘‘ the leader up to Handel 
and Bach,’’ He was no “‘leader,’’ but strictly 
a contemporary. He was born in 1685, and 
died in 1757. Miss O’Reilly’s dates *‘ circa 
1683 to 1777 ’’ are erroneous. 


THE season of Italian opera by the Sonzogno 
Company commenced, as originally announced, 
at the Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre, Paris, on 
Tuesday, May 2nd. The representation of 
works by Puccini, Mascagni, Giordano, Fran- 
chetti, Leoncavallo, and Ciléa is the main 
object of the undertaking, and whatever the 
merits of this or that composer, of this or that 
work, there is no doubt that as regards opera 
Italy at the present day is most enterprising. 
The first night was devoted to Francesco 
Ciléa’s ‘Adriana lLecouvreur,’ an opera 
which was given here last autumn with marked 
success at Covent Garden by the Naples com- 
pany. On May 4th was given Umberto 
Giordano’s ‘Siberia,’ and on May 5th the 
Sonzogno prize opera ‘La Cabrera,’ by M. 
Gabriel Dupont. 
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Tue Beethoven Festival at Paris commenced 
last Friday week, the first three symphonies 
being performed by the Colonne orchestra 
under the direction of Felix Weingartner. 


A sEeconp Sonata for pianoforte and 
*eello by Dr. Camille Saint-Saéns was pro- 
duced last Saturday at Paris by the composer 
and M.Hollmann. The First Sonata, incminor, 
published as Op. 32, was written many years 


ago. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


Bun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
= Sunday League Concert. 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon. Miss Vivien Chartres’s Violin Recital, 3, ogo Hall. 


Mr. Dalhousie Young's Concert, 3, Lolian H 
Joachim Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Misses Walenn and Muriel Spencer's Violin and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8.15. Zolian Hall : 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Mr. George Mackern’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, £olian Hall. 
Miss Zimmermann and He:r Muehlen’s Pianoforte and Song 
Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Herr Huberman’s Violin Kecital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Master Mischa Eiman’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
Joachim Quartet, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
. Mr. U!ph Smith’s Musie¢al and Humorous Recital, 8 30, Bechstein 


Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

. dJoachio. Quartet, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

-- Mr. Lionel Tertis's Viola Recital, 8.50, Zolian Hall. 

— Hegediis’s Violin Recital, 8 30, Queen's Hall. 

— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


Shakespearean Tragedy : Lectures on‘ Hamlet,’ 
‘Othello, ‘ King Lear,’ ‘ Macbeth.” By A.C. 
Bradley, LL.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Txovan based on materials used in teaching 
at Liverpool, Glasgow, and Oxford, and pre- 
serving, for the most part, the original form 
of lectures, these essays of Prof. Bradley 
are designed for a wide public, which they 
appear to be well on their way to secure, and 
may possibly even exercise some influence 
upon stage production. This, however, will 
necessarily be faint, the anxiety of the 
manager-actor, who alone is in the position 
to mount and present a Shakspearean 
tragedy, being rather to furnish oppor- 
tunities for histrionic accomplishment or 
spectacular display than to cast any strong 
light upon psychology, or to extract from 
scene and situation their final significance. 
It is, accordingly, to the Shakspeare 
scholar that the work definitely appeals. 
From most treatises similar in aim it 
differs in the absence of almost all effort at 
emendation of text or investigation as to 
Shakspeare’s life and character, and inquiry 
into his place in the world that grew up 
around him. The avowed aim is to assist 
the student in “dramatic appreciation” to 
realize more nearly the great tragic shapes 
as they issue from the imagination of 
the master dramatist. In thoroughness of 
workmanship the book recalls German 
models. It is free, however, in the main 
from the great defect of much German 
criticism, that of dwelling wholly or prin- 
cipally upon what is too obvious to call for 
mention or too fantastic to win acceptance. 
Of the two sections into which all work of 
the class must be divided—exegesis, other- 
wise interpretation, and conjecture—the 
larger share must in this, as in all cases, be 
assigned to the latter. 

That it is a work of importance and value, 
as well as of interest, no careful reader— 
and it is certainly not a book to be skimmed 
—will deny. That much may be learnt 


from it is not to be disputed, and it may 
even be granted that when our dramatic 





teachers study its principles and profit by 
its lessons, ‘‘ then is doomsday near.”’ While 
admiring and approving, however, much 
that is said, we feel that a volume not much 
inferior in bulk would be requisite to include 
all points of dissidence, or at least all cases 
in which a different reading is tenable. An 
instance in which we find ourselves at total 
variance with Prof. Bradley presents itself 
in the third section of the first lecture, the 
theme of which is ‘ The Substance of Shake- 
spearean Tragedy.’ Herein it is said :— 

‘One reason why the end of ‘The Merchant 

of Venice’ fails to satisfy us is that Shylock is a 
tragic character, and that we cannot believe in 
his accepting his defeat and the conditions 
imposed on him. This was a case where Shake- 
speare’s imagination ran away with him, so that 
he drew a figure with which the destined 
pleasant ending would not harmonize.” 
Now the whole of this is wrong. The end 
of ‘The Merchant of Venice’ does not fail 
to satisfy, and to present Shylock as a 
tragic character is a heresy kindred with 
that—to compare small things with large— 
of Signora Duse when she sentimentalizes 
Cyprienne des Prunelles in ‘ Divorcons.’ 
What is said, moreover, charges Shak- 
speare with bad workmanship. Shakspeare 
knew well enough, as did those around 
him, what he intended. Look at the place 
of the play in the First Folio; it is 
between ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
and ‘As You Like It.’ A glance at the 
titles in the quartos, apart from the position 
of the work among the comedies, is in itself 
enough to settle the question. In all of 
these as a portion of the title occur, with no 
other variation than that of orthography, 
the words: ‘‘ With the extreme cruelty of 
Shylocke the Iew towards the saide Mer- 
chant in cutting a iust pound of his flesh.” 

Most significant of all are the facts that 
Shakspeare has enshrined the defeat, morti- 
fication, and surrender of the Jew in the 
delicious scenes at Belmont, that from the 
fifth act Shylock is banished, and that the 
whole makes aswanlike end. Thereisnaught 
of accident in this, the play being in its line 
a masterpiece of construction. If it be said 
that moderns assign to Shylock something 
of fatality, or rather, perhaps, sentiment- 
ality, that is beside the question. Not so 
did Shakspeare. Writing from Venice 
within a decade of the production of ‘The 
Merchant of Venice,’ Thomas Coriate says 
that, according to English thought, to look 
like a Jew “‘ is meant sometimes a weather- 
beaten, warp-faced fellow, sometimes a 
phrenticke and lunaticke person, sometimes 
one discontented.’’ It is otherwise in Venice, 
but this is the case in England. If some 
stress is laid on this, it is because the heresy 
that presents Shylock as a tragical cha- 
racter is at once too recent and too prevalent 
for one to allow it to receive support so 
influential as Dr. Bradley affords. We 
could fancy, but have no right so to do, 
Dr. Bradley withdrawing from his posi- 
tion, when in a subsequent section he 
says :— 

‘**Most people, even among those who know 
Shakespeare well and come into real contact with 
his mind, are inclined to isolate and exaggerate 
some one aspect of the tragic fact. Some are so 
much influenced by their own habitual beliefs 
that they import them more or less into their 
——— of every author who is sympathetic 

o them.” 








What is said concerning the secular cha- 
racter of the mystery of Elizabethan drama 
is well urged. We shall advance nearer to- 
wards a comprehension of what this is when 
we substitute “‘circumstance’’ for more high- 
sounding words. The tragedy of the Greeks 
shows man the slave of circumstance ; that 
of Shakspeare and the romantic school 
generally shows him at war with circum- 
stance. Dr. Bradley holds, though he is 
guarded in statement, that the “fate” 
which is described as the ultimate power in 
the tragic world “appears to be a mytho- 
logical expression for the whole system or 
order, of which the individual characters 
form an inconsiderable and feeble part” 
(we break off in the middle of a long sen- 
tence, which is, perhaps, not fair). He is 
himself not wholly ready to adopt Words- 
worth’s lines concerning 

Poor humanity’s afflicted will, 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 

In dealing with construction in Shak- 
speare’s tragedies our author points out 
that in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ with which he 
is but indirectly concerned, Romeo’s dream, 
which begets Mercutio’s lines on Queen 
Mab, is connected with his mind’s mis- 
giving as to the 


Consequence yet hanging in the stars, 


which shall 
Begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels, 
It may aid him to note how in this play 
nearly everything that will happen to the 
young lovers is the object of direct pre- 
vision. From the moment that Juliet 
declares, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed, 


to the close, every forthcoming calamity is 
directly foreseen in a manner that Shak- 
speare does not seem again to have 
employed. To the secondary characters this 
extends, and Benvolio says to Mercutio, 
‘* An I were so apt to quarrel as thou art, 
any man should buy the fee-simple of my 
life for an hour and a quarter,” a price, 
indeed, that Mercutio is forthwith to pay. 
It is useless to multiply instances which 
meet us on almost every page. 

Of the wit combats between Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson heard at the Mermaid it 
is said ‘‘which Fuller imagines.” Surely 
“‘ reports” is the better word. Though too 
young to have been present, Fuller must 
inevitably have been told of them. To the 
category of ‘merely lunatic views” our 
author assigns conjectures such as that 
Hamlet was a woman in love with Horatio, 
or that, wishing to oust from the throne his 
innocent uncle, he ‘‘faked’’ the ghost. It 
is scarcely fair to speak of those whom 
Hamlet bids ‘“‘ unhand” him as his “ ter- 
rified’’ friends. Most that is said concerning 
Hamlet (see pp. 102 e¢ seg.) is thoughtful 
and well expressed. What seems con- 
tradictory, especially in Hamlet’s treatment 
of Polonius, appears inevitable so soon as 
the theory that Hamlet is a creature of incon- 
sistency and moods is accepted. As regards 
the theory of insanity, comment on which is 
and will remain endless, it is conceivable, 
as is held by lunacy experts, that the mere 
simulation of madness may bring about a 
species of dementia. One is inclined to 
wonder, as does the actor, why the scene 
is not presented in action in which Ophelia 
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describes to her father the entrance into 
her chamber of Hamlet, ‘‘ with his doublet 
all unbraced,” and other marks of dis- 
traction, for, if exhibited instead of 
described, it would have furnished brilliant 
histrionic opportunities, and might have cast 
light upon the question of Hamlet’s mad- 
ness not elsewhere to be obtained. That 
Shakspeare shrank from the scene is in- 
conceivable, and it is improbable that he 
mistrusted the power of Burbage or Taylor 
to render it. Too much seems to be made 
of the “‘ esthetic disgust’”’ of Hamlet at the 
conduct of the players or the ranting of 
Laertes in the grave scene. That the 
impatient counsel to the murderer in the 
play scene to leave his damnable faces, and 
begin, is due to such disgust we are not 
prepared to agree. 

We concur with Dr. Bradley in assigning 
prominence to the marked habit of repeti- 
tion, uncommon in tragic parts, displayed by 
Hamlet. The objection to the scraps of 
songs sung by Ophelia, like that to similar 
touches in ‘ Othello,’ still heard from certain 
critics, on which our author comments, may 
be dismissed as a simple and modern outcome 
of ignorance. 

A rather prosaic interpretation seems at 
times fixed upon passages that are written 
“according to the trick.’ When Iago asks 
concerning Othello, ‘‘Can he be angry?” &c., 
his comments are not meant to be taken 
literally. They are spoken with design and 
for effect. Much is said about the 
misreading of the text which makes 
Othello appear jealous before he really 
isso. We have seen very many Othellos 
since we first contemplated Macready. Most 
of them were painfully incompetent, but 
none of them that we recall was guilty of 
this error. Dr. Bradley is of opinion that 
Othello should be black, not brown. This 
we will not dispute. Sufficient prejudice 
exists against such unions to make us 
disapprove of the use of the words ‘ filthy- 
minded cynic” to one disliking of ‘the 
marriage of an English lady to a negro 
like Toussaint.” We scarcely accept the 
assertion that Mephistopheles ‘‘has Iago 
for his father.” We do not credit Emilia 
with a devotion to Desdemona quite so 
exemplary as is claimed for her. What is 
conjectured about Cassio’s invective against 
drink, and Hamlet’s disgust at his uncle’s 
drunkenness, is unconvincing. The same 
hand penned the phrase concerning rousing 
the night-owl with a catch which drew for 
us the picture of that king of topers Falstaff, 
and made Gratiano, the merriest of charac- 
ters after Mercutio, imprecate— 

Let my liver rather heat with wine 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
The attempt to read ethical intention into 
the dramatic utterances of Shakspeare is no 
more tolerable than that of denying every 
charge of youthful vivacity or indiscretion 
that has been brought against the dramatist. 

It is a just criticism upon ‘ Lear’ to say 
that while it seems the dramatist’s greatest 
achievement, it is not his best play. 
The more than hinted preference for a 
happy termination will appeal to many. 
Condemnation is passed on the theatrical 
fool whom Shakspeare derived from the 
morality plays, but from this censure the 
fool in ‘Lear’ is excepted. Many others 
should enjoy a like immunity. 








At this point we stop, though the 
passages we had marked for comment are 
not half exhausted. If we have dealt princi- 
pally with the points on which we have to 
express a measure of dissent, we are not in- 
sensible to the value of a work which is one 
of the most notable in its line—a line that 
offers high attractions to the greatest wits. 
It is pleasant to find Dr. Bradley mentioning 
Prof. Dowden as the one among his prede- 
cessors he would single out for special com- 
mendation. In this respect author and 
critic are in complete accord. 








THE WEEK. 


Haymarket.—The Creole: a New Play in 
One Act. By Louis N. Parker. 


A pLEasinG historical sketch in one act by 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, given at the Hay- 
market, serves to introduce one more Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, a character who, on the 
modern English stage, yields only in popu- 
larity to Hamlet. What foreign source, if 
any, has supplied Mr. Parker with his plot 
is undeclared. So strictly in accordance 
with historical fact is, however, the story 
that there is no occasion to wander afield in 
search of motive. Returning from Egypt to 
take charge of events in Paris, now rapidly 
hastening to a crisis, Bonaparte arrives on 
October 16th, 1799, at the Rue de Victoire, 
the precise scene and time of the action. On 
his way from Fréjus, where he has landed, 
he has heard of nothing but the misdeeds 
of Josephine, whom he is burning to clasp 
to his breast. Assembled in his house and 
awaiting his coming are, in addition to 
Fouché and Talleyrand, his mother, Joseph 
and Lucien his brothers, and his sisters 
Elise, Pauline, and Caroline. The purpose 
in the domestic portion of the gathering is 
further to enlighten him as to the delin- 
quencies of his wife. After one of those 
scenes of quarrel and rebuke which were a 
recurrent and painful feature in the Bona- 
parte household, the returning hero dis- 
misses them all, and locking the door to 
prevent the entry of Josephine, whose 
arrival he expects, sets himself to work at 
his correspondence. Keeping his promise 
to Fouché and Talleyrand, he remains deaf 
and inaccessible to her pleadings, though 
strangely moved by the sound of her voice. 
It is not, indeed, until her two children 
Eugéne and Hortense Beauharnais join 
their appeal to hers that Bonaparte can 
be induced to listen. When at length he 
opens the door and sees her kneeling and 
weeping without, the sight is too much for 
his fortitude. He opens his arms, into 
which she plunges herself, the past is for- 
gotten, and in a torrent of uxoriousness 
he passes an act of amnesty. If, as is 
just, no more is asked of this than it pro- 
fesses to offer, all is well. Short as it is, the 
piece is at once faithful to history and dra- 
matic. Napoleon is not presented in his 
most heroic aspect, and his relatives, with 
the exception of Madame Bonaparte, are a 
trifle contemptible. The play is only the 
more meritorious therefor. Mr. Oyril 
Maude, admirably made up, presented a 
striking picture of the returning warrior ; 
Miss Wallis was excellent as Madame 
Bonaparte—Madame Mére, Madame Leti- 
tizia (sic) Buonaparte (sic) she was quaintly 





called on the programme; and Miss Jessie 
Bateman was agreeable as Hortense. Bona- 
parte’s sisters were perhaps a little carica- 
tured, but the Directoire costumes were well 
worn and effective. 


AvenvE.—Jasper Bright: a Play in Three 
Acts. Adapted from the German by 
Arthur Sturgess. 


EMBOLDENED by his success in ‘A Case of 
Arson,’ and fortified by further though 
scarcely adequate study of our language, 
Mr. Henri de Vries has joined the list of 
London managers and undertaken a season 
at the Avenue. The experiment has a 
certain amount of interest. Mr. de Vries is 
a clever actor of dourgeots parts, and has, as 
his previous performances exhibit, insight 
into character. His delineation of Jasper 
Bright, the pork butcher, in ‘Die Herren 
Schne,’ a piece first seen six years ago 
at the Berliner Theater, is a ripe and 
mellow piece of acting. Unfortunately 
the piece itself is a poor and rather ver- 
bose treatment of a portion of the motive 
of ‘Our Boys,’ is out of date, and in 
almost all respects ineffective and unprofit- 
able. Rather curiously, though the scene 
had been transferred from Germany to 
England, the characters had English names, 
and the interpreters, with the solitary 
exception of Mr. de Vries, were English, the 
atmosphere remained German. It is to 
be hoped, but it seems scarcely probable, 
that the management has something more 
exhilarating in reserve. We have not yet 
forgotten what a lesson was taught those of 
our stage who were willing and able to 
profit by the performances, almost a genera- 
tion ago, of Madame Beersmann and her 
associates of the Rotterdam dramatic com- 


pany. 





GreAT QuEEN Srreet.—Lpicene; or, the 
Silent Woman. By Ben Jonson. 
So far removed are we from the comedy of 
the Jacobean age that an experiment such 
as that attempted in the revival of Jonson’s 
‘Epicoene’ can have none but purely 
archzoological interest. The one lesson to 
be learnt from a representation such as was 
given at the Great Queen Street Theatre is 
that Jonson is as immeasurably the inferior 
of Shakspeare in comedy as in poetry, in 
tragedy, and in dramatic sense generally. 
Our ancestors seem not to have perceived 
this, and Milton even puts ‘‘Jonson’s learaed 
sock”? in a sense before Shakspeare’s 
‘‘ native wood-notes wild.” Dryden, in his 
‘Essay of Dramatic Poetry,’ speaks of 
‘ Epicoene,’ with inconceivable exaggeration, 
as ‘‘the greatest and most noble of any 
pure, unmixed comedy in any language” ; 
Coleridge describes it, with more reticence, 
but with great implied eulogy, as the most 
entertaining of Jonson’s comedies; and the 
Master of Peterhouse, while commenting 
on these utterances, writes of the play as in 
its kind without a rival outside Moliére, 
who is spoken of as Jonson’s “ peer”! 
Some of the characters in ‘ Epiccene’ are 
cleverly designed, but the comic scenes are 
of little account beside those in ‘ Henry IV.,’ 
in ‘Twelfth Night,’ and in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.’ In listening to the language 
of Sir John Daw and other characters we 
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understand the allusions to Jonson’s 
‘¢learned sock,” and marvel at the knowledge 
of Tudor and Stuart times when a general 
public could be found to grasp its signifi- 
cance. Such would scarcely be found in 
modern times. To Farquhar ‘Epicone’ 
supplied one or two bright and happy 
passages. The play itself has the advantage 
that the action improves as it progresses. 
It is curious that in reviving the work at 
Drury Lane Garrick made the scarcely con- 
ceivable mistake of casting Mrs. Siddons 
for the part of Epiccene, who is, in fact, 
a boy, a circumstance responsible for the 
dénotiment. 


Garricx.—Revival of Brother Officers: a 
Comedy in Three Acts. By Leo Trevor. 


Touch given nominally for a single 
occasion and for a benefit, the ‘“‘ new ver- 
sion” of ‘Brother Officers’ produced on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Garrick is likely 
enough to find its way into the regular bill. 
What are the precise alterations imported 
into a piece that on its first production at 
the same house on October 20th, 1898, came 
short of complete success, is not easily 
detected. In its present shape, however, 
‘Brother Officers’ pleases by the presentation 
of military life and flirtations; and the melo- 
dramatic proceedings of the last act, which 
constituted at first a drawback, are now 
scarcely so felt. Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
repeats his fine performance of the hero—a 
“ranker” who has received a commission 
in a crack regiment for conspicuous bravery, 
and finds himself ill at ease in his new sur- 
roundings. Miss Violet Vanbrugh also 
repeats her excellent presentation of Lady 
Roydon. In other characters the cast is 
entirely different. 


Biyou TuHEATRE, WeEsrsouRNE Park.— 
Salomé. By Oscar Wilde. 


Txoven it was seen in Paris in 1895 at the 
Théitre de l’Cuvre, and a year or two ago 
at the Neues Theater, Berlin, Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Salomé’ was not set before the London 
public until Wednesday evening, when, in 
somewhat surreptitious fashion, it was pre- 
sented at the Bijou Theatre, Victoria Hall. 
When thus produced in defiance of the 
Censor, it does nothing to enrich dramatic 
art, and might well have been left in its 
obscurity. Though in one act only, it is 
verbose and tedious, and its sole attraction 
seems to lie in a pronounced form of eroti- 
cism. The acting was, however, scarcely 
calculated to impress it upon the public, 
the whole being taken in very slow time, 
and the delivery being, as a rule, monotonous. 
Some of the actors seemed haunted by re- 
collections of Maeterlinck, whose ‘ Monna 
Vanna’ was given in the same edifice. 





Dramatic Gossiy, 


Yer a third Ophelia has appeared at His 
Majesty’s. This is Miss Viola Tree, who on 
Saturday afternoon last replaced her mother. 
An experiment such as mother and daughter 
essaying the same part within a week or so of 
each other is, we should suppose, unique on the 
stage. Mr. Charles Groves made on the same 
occasion an appearance as the First Grave- 
digger. 





*‘SHAKSPEARE Vv. SHAW; OR, Polson IN JEST 
IN OnE Gostet,’ by Mr. J. B. Fagan, author 
of ‘The Prayer of the Sword,’ is to be given at 
the Conway benefit at the Haymarket next 
Thursday. Mr. Cyril Maude will play Shak- 
speare, and Mr. Edmund Maurice Mr. Shaw. 


‘Tat Eastern ANOMALY,’ a new first piece 
by Dr. George Dabbs, has been added to the 
bill at the Criterion. It is played by Mr. John 
Tresahar, Miss Daisy Thimm, and Miss Lilian 
Hallows, and shows two lovers assuming lunacy 
as a means of testing each other’s affection. 


Four presentations of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
have been given at the Royalty Theatre by the 
Elizabethan Stage Society. We trust that the 
report is inaccurate that these are the last per- 
formances to be expected from an institution 
which, in face of great difficulties, has done good 
service to the enlightened playgoer. 


Durine the temporary absence through in- 
disposition of Miss Carlotta Addison, the part 
of Lady Parkes in ‘ Everybody’s Secret’ at the 
Haymarket was played by Miss Adela Measor. 


THE announcement of the forthcoming appear- 
ance at the London La Scala Theatre of Mr. 
Robertson as Hamlet proves, as we hinted 
would be the case, not only premature, but also 
inaccurate. Subsequent statements concerning 
Mr. Robertson and the same house are no more 
trustworthy, and there is no probability, during 
the present season at least, of Mr. Robertson 
being seen in London. 


THis evening witnesses at His Majesty’s the 
first production of ‘ Business is Business,’ Mr. 
Grundy’s adaptation of ‘Les Affaires sont les 
Affaires.’ 


‘La GouvERNANTE,’ @ one-act play by M. 
Michel Provins, has been accepted by Mr. 
Alexander, and will be produced in a translation 
under the title of ‘The Nursery Governess.’ 


Miss Nancy Price will play a principal part 
in ‘The Prodigal Son’ on its production in the 
autumn at Drury Lane. A still more interesting 
announcement is that Mrs. John Wood will 
return to the stage in the same piece. 


Mr. SuHaw’s ‘The Devil’s Disciple,’ first 
given at the Kennington Theatre in 1899, was 
revived on Monday at the Queen’s Theatre, 
Manchester. 


On the transference to the Empire Theatre, 
New York, next season of ‘Peter Pan,’ the 
hero will be played by Miss Maude Adams. 


Mr. Cuar.es ARNOLD, who died on Saturday 
last while singing at the Savage Club, was a 
Swede by birth. He was first seen in London 
on September 17th, 1883, when, as Tony, he 
supported—at the Grand Theatre and subse- 
quently at the Strand—Miss Minnie Palmer, an 
American actress, in a musical comedy called 
‘My Sweetheart.” His performance had much 
sweetness and attracted considerable attention. 
He was a genuine artist, but was better known 
in the country than in town. His appearances 
in comedy were infrequent. 








To CorRRESPONDENTS—F. W. R.—W. P.—A. C.—J. C. H. 
—received, 

G. F. P.—Many thanks. 

W. W. J.—Not new. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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JOHN C. FRANCIS, 

The Athenzum Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London,B.C. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 
LIS T. 


Catalogue sent post free on application, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF ARTS. 


A Complete Dictionary of Contributors and 
their Work from its Foundation 
in 1769 to 1904. 


BY 


ALGERNON GRAVES, F.S.A. 


To be completed in about 7 vols. 4to, 42s. net per vol, 
[ Vol. I. new ready, 


In 5 vols, 21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY of 


PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. A NEW EDITION, 
Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
WILLIAMSON, Litt D., assisted by a staff of Specialists. 
With about 500 Illustrations, including 40 Photogravure 
Plates. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


*," This Edition contains upwards of 1,400 new bio- 
graphies, and nearly 6,000 corrections have been made in 
articles that have been allowed to stand. In addition to 
this, 250 lives have been partly rewritten. 


** No one interested in the fine arts can afford to be with- 
out this comprehensive and indispensable dictionary.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
In specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each, 
** The series bids fair to become an indispensable companion 
to the cathedral tourist in England.”’— 7 imes. 


NOW READY. 

BNGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description 
—BRISTOL— CANTERBURY — CARLISLE — CHESTER 
—CHICHESTER — DURHAM—ELY — EXETER — GLOU- 
CESTER—HERKFORD—LICHFIKLD—LINCOLN—MAN- 
CHESTER—NORWICH—OXFORD—PETERBOROUGH— 
RIPON — ROCHESTER—ST. ALBANS—ST. ASAPH— 
ST. DAVID'S—ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN—ST. PAUL’S— 
SALISBURY—SOUTHWELL—WELLS— WINCHESTER — 
WORCBSTER—YORK. 

Uniform with above Series. 18. 6d. net each. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY—BEVERLEY 
MINSTER—WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH 
PRIORY — TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST 
PRIORY — BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, 
and BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH—WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY—STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches— 
ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches—AMIENS: 
the Cathedral and other Churches—PARIS (NOTRE-DAME) 
—MONT ST. MICHEL—BAYEUX. 


THE YORK LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in leather. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s 
a Revised. With Lockhart’s Life and Notes. 


DRAPER’S HISTORY of the INTELLEC- 
TUAL DEVELOPMENT of BUROPE. 2 vols. 


The THOUGHTS of MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Translated by GEORGE LONG, M.A. 
With an Essay on Marcus Aurelius by MATTHEW 
ARNOLD. 


PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from 
mon of M. AUGUSTE MOLINIER by C. KEGAN 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES. 
Characteristics of Women: Moral, Poetical, and His- 


torical. 
Others to follow, 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S 


LLP 


READY IN MAY. 


G. F. WATTS. 
REMINISCENCES. 


BY 


Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON. 


With 5 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS in COLOUR, 
4 PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS, and 
27 other llustrationsfrom HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED DRAWINGS, 


mostly by G. F. Warts, and 3 Facsimiles of Handwriting. 





Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Design on Cover by Warts, 21g, net. 


This work is the result of a friendship between the great 
Artist and the Author, extending over twenty-eight years. 


It contains many incidental references and intimate touches 
concerning the leading British Painters of the last quarter of a | 
century, particularly LEIGHTON. But the value and absorbing | 
interest of the work are in the many descriptions of WATTS 
at work in his studio and of the intellectual evolution of his 
noblest Pictures. 


Mrs. Barrington’s knowledge of Watts’s views of art and of | 
his methods is quite unique. At his request she acted as his 
official interpreter, and aided him constantly by her suggestion 
and criticism. 








THE SENSITIVE, 
And other Pieces. 
By A. E. MANNING FOSTER. 


Printed on UNBLEACHED ARNOLD HAND. | 
MADE PAPER. Limited to 500 Copies. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
[In a fer: days. 


BIRD LIFE GLIMPSES. | 
By EDMUND SELOUS. | 

With 12 Chapter Headings and 6 Full-Page 
nage cigar ne | SEPARATE EDITION OF THE PLAYS. 


Cee HG, Ct. Ce | Paper Covers, imperial 16mo, 1s. each net, 


VERSES FROM MAORILAND HIPPOLYTUS. — [Third Edition. 
By DORA WILCOX. THE BACCHAE. | 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. | THE TROJAN WOMEN. 


EURIPIDES. 


HIPPOLYTUS. BACCHAE. 
ARISTOPHANES’ ‘ FROGS,’ 


By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY. 


With an Appendix on ‘The Lost Tragedies of | 
Euripides,’ and an Introduction on ‘The bigni- 
| ficance of the Bacchae in Athenian History’; and | 
| 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s, 6d. 
| net. [Second Edition. | 


THE TROJAN WOMEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 
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Bound with gilt tops and backs and 
Autograph on side. 


22 VOLUMES NOW READY, 
WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


INCLUDING 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Vols. I., II., and VI. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. net. 
Leather limp, 3s. 6d. net. 





Also the following 


ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 


Cloth limp, 3s. 6d. each. 
Leather limp, 4s. 6d. each. 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Vol. IIT. With 26 Illustrations. 
Vol. LV. With 151 Illustrations. 
Vol. YV. With 138 Illustrations, 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 
Vol. I. With 94 Illustrations. 
Vol. II. With 50 Illustrations, 
Vol. III, With 20 Illustrations. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


With 14 Illustrations. 


LECTURES 
ON ARCHITECTURE AND 
PAINTING. 


With 15 Illustrations. 


GIOTTO AND HIS WORKS 
IN PADUA. 


With 56 Illustrations. 


THE 
POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE 


With 28 Illustrations. [June 2. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156, Charing Cross Road. 
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FROM NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 7 
MR. ALSTON RIVERS’ 
LIST. 
— JOHN KNOX AND THE REFORMATION. 


SOUL OF LONDON. 


BY 
FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 
Imp. 16mo, 5s, net. 


The reception accorded to this volume 
on the day of publication by the London 
and Provincial Press stamps it as_ the 
book of the month. 


The WORLD says :— 
“AMONG ALL THE MANIFOLD BOOKS OF 
WHICH MODERN LONDON HAS BEEN THE 
SUBJECT, ONE MIGHT SEARCH IN VAIN 
¥OR ANY FELLOW TO THIS DEEPLY CON- 
TEMPLATIVE WORK, WITH ITS FINE IN- 
SIGHT, ITS COMPREHENSIVE SYMPATHY, 
{TS VIVID YET R&STRAINED SENSE OF THE 
PICTURESQUE, ITS SINGULAR POWERS 
BOTH OF GENERALIZATION AND ANALYSIS, 
AND ITS UNRRRING BYE FOR FACTS AND 
FEATURES WHICH GO TO GIVE THR 
MODERN BABYLON SUCH INDIVIDUALITY 

AS IT MAY BE SAID TO POSSESS.” 


CURRENT FICTION. 


“Mrs. H. H. Penrose, who is one of the 
women novelists to be taken into serious 
account, has not written anything better 
worth reading than ‘THE UNEQUAL 
YOKE.’...... Mrs. Penrose is a bold thinker 
and strong writer. She has set before herself 
the difficult task of placing a certain order of 
religionists in that ridiculous and contemptible 
light in which they really do stand to the 
vision of minds not only rational but reverent, 
without casting slight or ridicule upon 
religion itself.” — World. 








No book published this season has been 
0 widely and favourably reviewed, or so 
keenly appreciated by the reading public 
as Mr. Archibald Marshall’s ‘THE HOUSE 
OF MERRILEES.’ 


Mr. Reginald Turner’s ‘PEACE ON 
EARTH’ is, says the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ both 
«lever and unconventional.” The Yorkshire 
Post describes it as ‘a book which deserves 
‘wide appreciation as a singularly sane and 

werful analysis of the profound principles 
~which he finds in the theory of anarchism ; 
principles which are, very possibly, least 
understood by those who profess and call 
themselves anarchists.” 


‘THE COUNTERMINE’ is a clever and 
original story of military life by Arthur 
Wenlock, who is, says the Morning Leader, 
“*to be heartily congratulated upon a book 
which blends humour and excitement so 
agreeably.” 


MR. THOMAS COBB'S NEW NOVEL, 
THE FRIENDSHIPS OF 
VERONICA, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY NEXT. 





LONDON : 13, ARUNDEL STREET, W.O, 





By ANDREW LANG. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO. 39, Paternoster Row, , London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 


- ADOLF WEIGEL, Publisher, Wintergartenstrasse 4, Leipzig. 


SCHILLER CENTENARY, MAY 9, 1905. READY AT THE END OF APRIL. 


Hie Mauber 
Cin Schaujpiel von Friedridy) Schiller 


Frankfurt und Leipsig 1781 


Exact Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition, with the Preface and the Passages suppressed by the Author. Published 
with a Bibliographical and Literary Sketch by Dr. C. SCHUDDEKOPF, of the ‘* Goethe und Schiller-Archiv,” at Weimar. 

Of this Reprint only 550 Copies will be issued, viz. :—Nos. 1-50, on ‘fine Japan Paper. Price 2/.10s. Nos. 51-550, on 
Dutch Hand-made Paper, Van Gelder. Price 1/. 

The original was, even at the lifetime of Schiller, a very scarce Book. It is wanting now even in some of the most 
important public libraries of Germany. International Book-iovers will be satisfied to find in this splendid reproduction a 
fair compensation for the unattainable original. 














TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 

Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 

By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


*¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO,, LimITEp, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F,R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
EMPLOYER®S’ LIABILITY, 


INSTITUTION 


(1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCR. ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
Qeemititeh Mend ene 26,000,000 (SMALL POX, acaRLe 7 =e. DIPHTHERIA, 
. * &e.) 
Paid in Claims more than ... ++. 212,400,000 ‘ 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4.8n0.000 


— 
&, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


INNEFORD’ 8S MAGNESIA, 
he best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the BIOMACH. 
HEADACHE, 
nd INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate aeene, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


PROFITS. 

These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured. At the 1902 Division a Cash Profit of £2761.602 was 

apportioned amongst the members, being considerably more 
than one-third of the amount paid in premiums during the 
previous five years. 

ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous. L. F. HOVIL, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, W.C. 


—o— 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XIX. MAY, 1905. No. 4, 1s. €d. net. 
Contents. 
EDITORIAL and GENERAL. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 


The Place of the Doloneia in Epic Poetry. 
HENRY. 


Note on Aeschylus ‘ Ag.’ 1060-1. J. W. MACKAIL. 
Adversaria Graeca. T. W. ALLEN. 
Notes on Demosthenes. III. HERBERT RICHARDS. 


On Literary Association, and the Disregard of it in 
‘Longinus.’ A. W. VERRALL. 


* Repraesentatio Temporum’ in the ‘ Oratio Obliqua’ of 


R. M. 


Ceesar. A. P. SAVUNDRANAYAGAM and the 
Editor. 
Tibulliana. J. P. POSTGATE. 


The Zeugma in Horace ‘ Epode’ XV. E. H. ALTON. 
On the — pellier Manuscripts of Persiusand Juvenal. 
.q. 


NOTES. 
REVIEWS :— 
Some Recent Works on Aristophanes. H. RICHARDS. 


Edmonds and Austin’s ‘Characters of Theophrastus. 
J. H. VINCE. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 

The Imperative in St. John xx. 17. 
REPORT :— 

Proceedings of the Oxford Philological Society. Hilary 


H. J. ROBY. 


Term, 1905. A. H. J. GREENIDGE. 
VERSION :— 

Campbell's ‘ To the Evening Star.’ R. QUIRK. 
ARCHAEOLOGY :— 


Platner’s ‘Ancient Rome.’ G. J. LAING. 
Prof. Furtwiingler, Ageladas and Stephanos. CHARLES 
WALDSTEIN. 
British School at Rome. 
Monthly Record. F. H. MARSHALL. 
SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JUST OUT. 
MISTER DORMOUSE, and other 


Verses for Children. By GERALDINE M. SEYMOUR. 
Square demy 8vo, printed at the Ballantyne Press on 
Hand-made Paper, Red-and-black Title, gilt top, bound 
in art linen, fancy gilt boards, with label, 2s. 6d. 


The THREE-CORNERED HAT. 
Translated from the Spanish of Don PEDRO DE 
ALARCON by LADY GOODENOUGH. 16mo, 
iv-225 pp. cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER from MALORY 
(Book XXI. Ch. VIII.). Retold in Spenserian Stanza 
by HENRY CLORISTON. Square demy 8vo, printed 
at the Ballantyne Press on Hand-made Paper, Silver- 
and-blue Wrapper, ls. net. 


GUBBIO, PAST and PRESENT. 


By LAURA McCRACKEN. Illustrated by KATHA- 
RINE McCRACKEN. With Preface by PAUL 
SABATIER. Feap. 8vo, xvi-319 pp. Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 30 Illustrations, mostly Full-Page, and 
2 Maps, art linen, gilt top, 5s. net. 

Contents :—Antiquity of Gubbio— Growth of Gubbio— 
Medieval History — The Montefelbri, The Palazzo dei 
Consoli, Cathedral, Palazzo Ducale—Art and Churches of 
Gubbio — Life of S. Ubaldo—The Eugubine Tables— 
The Festa of the Ceri—S. Francis and the Wolf—The Umbro- 
Roman Theatre, the Mausoleum, the Aqueduct. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


The BURDEN of DEMOS, and other 


Poems. By A. M. VIALLS. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 
1s, net. 


FORBIDDEN IN RUSSIA. 


TRAGIC STORIES from RUSSIA. 
From the Russian of NEMIROVITCH, DANTCHENKO, 
MAXIM GORKY, LEO TOLSTOY, and others. Trans- 
lated by W. F. HARVEY. Crown 8vo, wrapper, 1s. 


READY EARLY IN JUNE. 


The RUSSIAN EMPIRE and 


CZARISM. By VICTOR BERARD, Editor of the 
‘Revue de Paris.’ Translated by E. L. CHARLWOOD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

*,* A brilliant survey of the historical, geographical, and 
economic evolution of Russia, leading up to a masterly 
analysis of the present situation, and an appreciation of 
Russian policy at home and abroad. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—< = 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth, gilt, copiously illustrated, 
price 21s. net. 


The HISTORY of the SOCIETY of 


APOTHECARIES of LONDON. By C. R. B. BARRETT, 
M.A.Oxon, Author of ‘The Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond,’ ‘Essex Highways, Byways, and Waterways,’ 
&c. With numerous Illustrations by the Author, 
‘** A book which is interesting and valuable. Excellently 
illustrated.” — Atheneum, 
‘*Mr, Barrett has collected with care and industry a vast 
amount of notewortby detail, and has arranged it con- 
veniently in this handsome volume.”—Spectator. 





In crown 4to, appropriately bound, price 10s. 6d. 


The TABLE BOOK of the 


CINQUE PORTS: being the Index to the Decrees of 
the Courts of Brotherhood and Guestling, from 1433 to 
the Present Time. 

** A book of great interest.”— Hastings Visitors’ List. 

** We welcome the volume as one of the most interesting 
contributions to local history. It is not a book to be taken 
up and laid down hastily; it is one that will repay careful 
study.”—Hastings Chronicle. 


In square 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, illustrated, 
price 3s. 6d, 


GARDEN. By A SUFFOLK LADY. 

‘* Every nook and corner in the ‘New Zealand Garden’ 
is graphically described, and the numerous full-page photo- 
graphs help the reader to realize the magnificent things in 
shrubs, trees, and flowers which can be reared out of doors 
in this beautiful land.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, illustrated, price 6s. 


The KNIGHT of the NEEDLE 


ROCK and his DAYS, 1571-1606. By M.J. WILSON. 


This is a story of Elizabethan times, the chief incidents 
taking place in the Isle of Wight, Guildford, and in London. 


‘Miss Wilson presents us with an entirely new and 
original kind of fiction. The reader feels himself in real 
historical company.”— Athencum., 

“* Miss Wilson has compiled a remarkably interesting and 
informing book. In general interest and genuine romantic 
episodes it is worth half a score of ordinary novels, and 
gives evidence of great care, ability, and good taste.” 

Academy. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


The PAINS of HAPPINESS. 
A Novel. By RASSAC TORRIANI. 


“The author interweaves a double love story with no 
little skill.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**The story is full of incident, adventure, and romance, 
and has movement and interest from beginning to end. 
The tone of the work is thoroughly healthy.’—Hock, 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In square 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper by the 
Chiswick Press, appropriately bound, price 3s. 6d, net. 


ZETETES, and other Poems. By 


MAURICE BROWNE. 








In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 3s. 6d. 


The LOVE-SONG of TRISTRAM 


and ISEULT. By CYRIL EMRA. 





In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price Is. 6d. 


VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT 
NATURE. By G. E. M. 


“ The versification is smooth and often graceful.’’ 
Oxford Chronicle. 
“A pleasing gift of verse and an earnest, religious spirit 
are the two notes of this little book of song,” 
Glasgow Herald. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 1s. 6d. net, 


The TREASURES of DARK- 


NESS, and other Verses. By M. B. W. 


**Its gracefully turned and dignified lyrical pieces give a 
not unbecoming expression to feelings of familiar simple 
piety of the refined ecclesiastical sort.” —Scotsman, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, F.C, 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


——— 


NOW READY. 


THE FIRST NUMBER 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY 
REVIEW: 


AN INTER-UNIVERSITIES MAGAZINE OF WIDE 
ACADEMIC AND GENERAL INTEREST. 





PRINCIPAL CONTENTS, 


The University Movement, 
Right Hon, James Bryce, M.P. 


Universities and Examinations. 


Prof. Arraur Scuvster, F.R.S, 


Shakspere and Stoicism. 


Prof. E, A. Sonnenscuern, M.A. 


Questions for Discussion. 


Sir Oxrver Loner, F.R.S, 


Malaria and a Moral. 


(Illustrated. ) 
Prof. Ronaxp Ross, F.R.S. 


The Education of the Citizen. 


Prof, Cuurron Cotzins, M.A. 
Foreign University News. 


News and Notes from the 
Universities and Colleges of. 
Great Britain and Ireland. 





ILLUSTRATED. 
Price SIXPENCE net. 


MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ALL BOOK- 
SELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 


London ; SHERRATI & HUGHES, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 








RAPID REVIEW.—“ A really great novel....Mrs. Ward has 
made of Lady Kitty a figure that the hardest must love and 


forgive.” 
FOURTH IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST PUBLISHED, with a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN PEACE AND WAR: 


Autobiographical Sketches. 


By Sir JOHN FURLEY, Kt., C.B,, 
Author of ‘ Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,’ &c. 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON, 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &c. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY. 


WORLD.—“ One of the most interesting books of the season...... Chatty, vivacious, 
observant, good h tly descriptive, and teeming with references to famous 
+ ec people, and to "places and events of interest, these letters are models of their 

in 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GUARDIAN.—" This is a very delightful book. The writer possesses that rarest of all 


gifts, true humour. 
MORNING POST. —* Full of cnming ttine incidents and clever character sketches.” 


TRINITY HOUSE, LONDON: 


Past and Present. By WALTER H. MAYO. Witha Frontispiece and other 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Shortly. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each Volume. 


The Series will comprise some of the best Works of Modern Authors. The Volumes 
are well printed and issued in a neat cloth binding of special design. 


The following Volumes, with others, are ready :— 


The CRUISE of the “CACHALOT.” With 8 Full-Page 


Illustrations anda Chart. By FRANK T. BULLEN. 


The WHITE COMPANY. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
JESS. With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. By H. Rider 
HAGGARD. 
EVENING STANDARD and ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,— Neat, well printed, and 
Coe ORNIN: YG LEADER.—“ An attractive series.” 


ATHENZUM.—" Well printed and neatly bound.” 
OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 











NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL by 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


ENTITLED 


ROSE OF THE 
WORLD. 


18 NOW READY at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, price 6s. 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST.—“‘A charming romance...... The book 
is a distinct success; it grips the attention of its readers, even of jaded 
reviewers.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, with 16 Full-Page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


SPRING IN A 
SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 
Author of ‘The New Cinderella’ and ‘ Old Shropshire Life.’ 


On MAY 22, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 


By T. B. 


*,* In ‘The Upton Letters’ a schoolmaster gives his experiences of life to a friend in 
Madeira. Dated from ‘‘ The Upton”—which is neither Uppingham nor Repton—the 
correspondence tells of men and books, no less thanof boys and lessons. The letters were 
returned to their writer when his friend died. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE 


By the Hon, HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of ‘ A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ ‘ Creeds of the Day,’ &c. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece. Small demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Coke is to be congratulated on his entertaining 





WORLD.—“ A volume of fascinating interest as well as of high literary merit.” 


A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits of 
Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shake- 
speare’s known Signatures. Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 

TIMES.—‘‘ A marvel of research...... Never before has learning been brought to bear 
upon Shakespeare’s biography with ne like the same force.” 


MRS. HENRY DE LA PAS’ PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION HALF SOLD. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Peter’s ag is as delightful a character as the 


imagination of a novel-writer ever figured fo: 
PETER’S MOTHER. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘“* Peter’s Mother’ is distinguished in thought and manner 
and, as a piece of literature, will stand high among the books of the year.” 





FORTHCOMING SIX- 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN. 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘ Crowborough Beacon,’ ‘ Glencairly Castle,’ &c. 
[Shortly. 


SHILLING NOVELS. 
ROSE OF LONE FARM. 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, 


Author of ‘Turnpike Travellers,’ ‘ Travels Round Our bine | 


‘From a Thatched Cottage,’ &c. [Shortly. 





*.” Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 





London: nace. ELDER & 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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and Bu 


Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Ofice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 3.0. 


Publisned Weekly by Jom 0. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, quae Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jonw Bpwarp Francis, Atneneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane; B.C. 
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